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Pearson and Kirchwey’s | 


ESSENTIALS 


By Henry Carr Pearson, Principal, and Mary Freperika KiRCHWEY, 
Instructor, both of Horace Mann School, Teachers College, | 
Columbia University. | 


“We need primary teachers who will teach the children of the poor that words 
are living things. They are battles. Sometimes they are more than battles. . . . 
We need a new passion to put into their hands all the keys of civilization, to furnish 


them, through the written word, a passport to the larger life of humanity.” Professor 
BLISS PERRY. 


O better aids in equipping the pupil with the power to use 
everyday English clearly, correctly, and effectively can be 
found than Pearson and Kirchwey's Essentials of Enghsb. 


These books are strong at all points. They are not 
faddish or extreme. They contain nothing untried. They 
give special prominence to oral work and at the same 
time develop written work with the utmost attention to | 
those details in which the average pupil needs daily training. | 


Their sympathetic understanding of the interests and 
capabilities of boys and girls, their fresh, unhackneyed mate- | 
rial and method, their oral and written work closely correlated, 
the grammar facts definitely related to daily speech make 
this series remarkably successful. 


First Book for Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades. Second Book for Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
New Terminology Edition of Each Book also ready. | 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR’S 
SPEECH. 


Probably there were few Ameri- 
cans who imagined that the speech 
of the German Chancellor to the 
Reichstag might contain some hint of 
concessions which might relieve the 
strain upon the relations between 
Germany and the United States. 
These few must have been disap- 
pointed when they read the cabled 
report of the speech, and found it 
just the same old story—Germany 
always right, and her critics or op- 
ponents always wrong. Germany 
never had the slightest intention of 
attacking the United States, said the 
Chancellor; it does not desire war; 
if there is war it will be wholly the 
fault of the United States. It was 
because England “arrogantly _ re- 
jected the peace offers made by Ger- 
many and her allies’ that Germany 
adopted the unrestricted submarine 
warfare policy, and if the United 
States considers this a cause of war 
it must bear the responsibility for it. 
This is precisely the tone of the re- 
cent German explanation of the 
sinking of a sselgian relief ship with- 
out warning: the ship had entered 
the barred zone, and its destruction 
was its own fault. And this when 
the ship carried an official German 
safe conduct, and was flying a flag 
and bearing inscriptions which made 
its character unmistakable. 


GETTING READY FOR REAL 
WAR. 


The Government at Washington 
is fully alive to the necessity of im- 
mediate preparation for real war, 
and is pushing activities in all de- 
partments. Recruiting for the naval 
service to its full war strength is in 
progress, and the popular response 
is encouraging. The President has 
suspended the demobilization of the 
national guard organizations on the 
Mexican border, and has ordered 
out national guardsmen in different 
states until now there are only 
eleven states without militia units in 
the federal service. Yet the number 
of guardsmen now in readiness is 
only 45,000, which is but a meagre 
force, considering the necessity of 
guarding public buildings, bridges 
and water supply against treacher- 
ous attacks, and of keeping a watch 
on the Mexican border. It is be- 
lieved that many German reservists 
are now in Mexican territory, and 
recently a considerable number of 
Germans are reported to_ have 
crossed trom Guatemala to Mexico. 


GENERAL WOOD. 


The action of Secretary of War 
Baker in transferring Major Gen- 
eral Wood from the command of 
the eastern military department, 
with headouarters at Governors 
Island, New York ‘harbor, to the 
newly-formed southeastern depart- 
ment, with headquarters at Charles- 
ton, S. C., has occasioned general 
surprise and not a little criticism. 
General Wood is the ranking officer 
of the army, and he is thoroughly 
conversant with the needs and de- 
fences of New York. No man has 
done more than he to arouse the na- 
tion to the necessity of military 
preparedness, and in so doing he 
has frankly criticised the lack of it, 


sometimes injudiciously. But the 
most pressing need of the present 
crisis is harmony and efficiency in 
the national service, and, if the 
transfer of General Wood is in- 
tended as discipline for past criti- 
cisms, this seems an ill moment to 
apply it. 


THROUGH THE 
ZONE.” 


To the St. Louis of the American 
line belongs the distinction of be- 
ing the first passenger vessel carry- 
ing the American flag to cross the 
Atlantic since Germany’s declara- 
tion of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare, and the first armed American 
liner to enter a European port since 
the war began. The St. Louis 
reached a British port on March 
26, and it is to the credit of 
the American press that no informa- 
tion as to her departure from New 
York got into print until her safe 
arrival was cabled. The  thirty- 
three passengers who took the risk 
of sailing on her had an exciting 
and anxious time when the danger 
zone was reached, but no subma- 
rines were seen, It may be assumed 
that the other ships of the Ameri- 
can line, so long tied up at New 
York by the lack of adequate means 
of protection, will take the same 
risk, and, it may be hoped, with 
equal success. The American steam- 
ship Manchuria, also armed, reached 
a British port safely the day after 
the St. Louis. 


GREAT ALLIED GAINS IN 
FRANCE. 


It is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to regard the German retreat in 
France as altogether a_ strategic 
move. It wears more and more the 
aspect of a real retreat before supe- 
rior forces. There has been obsti- 
nate fighting at some points, and 
every day the British and French 
troops make additional gains, their 
advances being reckoned by miles 
where formerly they were meas- 
ured by yards. The British forces 
are pushing forward to the St. Quen- 
tin-Cambrai road, and the French 
have advanced until their front runs 
straight from the Somme to the 
Aisne. The spectacle of the towns 
and cities ruthlessly ravaged by the 
Germans in their retreat fills the 
French with special fury. The havoc 
wrought in the evacuated territory 
is sO great and so far in excess of 
the ordinary rules of humanity in 
war that the French Government 
has addressed a note to neutral 
Powers calling attention to acts of 
unjustifiable barbarism. 


“BARRED 


A SEPARATE PEACE? 


If rumors from Berlin, by way of 
Amsterdam, are to be credited, Ger- 
many is seizing the opportunity of 
governmental changes in Russia to 
try to beguile Russia into making 
a separate peace. The terms offered 
are reported to be complete au- 
tonomy for Poland, the internation- 
alization of Constantinople, the 
evacuation by Russia of Austrian 
territory, and a Russian protecto- 
rate over Armenia. If Germany 
could secure the withdrawal of Rus- 
sia from the Entente Alliance on 
these terms she would surrender lit- 
tle that she cares for, and would 
have one less foe to fight. The pro- 
German pressure upon the just-de- 
posed Czar and his advisers has for 
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some time been directed toward se- 
curing a separate peace, and, al- 
though it is too early to predict 
what shape the new government 
may take or what its policy may be, 
it is difficult to believe that it will 
now play into the hands of those 
whose ascendency in the Czar’s 
court gave it one of its chief rea- 
sons for revolt. 


AN EMPHATIC REJOINDER. 


The amazing attempt of the Ger- 
man Government to secure directly 
from the United States the accept- 
ance of the protocol to the treaty of 
1799, which it tried to persuade Am- 
bassador Gerard to agree to, when 
he was detained at Berlin after the 
severance of diplomatic relations, 
has called forth from our state de- 
partment an emphatic rejoinder. 
Secretary Lansing tells the German 
Government, in plain words, that 
the violations of the treaty in ques- 
tion by German authorities, and 
their disregard of the canons of in- 
ternational courtesy and the comity 
of nations in the treatment of inno- 
cent American citizens in Germany 
would make it unprofitable for the 
United States to enter into further 
engagements with Germany, even if 
they were merely declaratory of in- 
ternational law. In other words, it 
is. Of no use to make treaties with 
Germany, only to have them treated 
as “scraps of paper.” 


CONCESSIONS REFUSED. 


What Germany sought to obtain 
through the proposed protocol was 
that German subjects and German 
property in the United States should 
be given in time of war practically 
the same protection accorded to 
neutral property and subjects. If 
this were agreed to, the German 
shipping now interned in American 
ports would have to be given up as 
soon as war was declared, but Sec- 
retary Lansing’s note intimates that 
the ancient treaty has been virtually 
abrogated and its mutuality de- 
stroyed by the conduct of German 
authorities, and that “it would be 
manifestly unjust and inequitable to 
require one party to an agreement 
to observe its stipulations and to 
permit the other party to disregard 
them.” That is a wholesome truth, 
but it will be unpalatable in Berlin. 


THE PUBLIC FOOTS THE 


BILLS. 


In the application of the Adam- 
son law, as in similar controver- 
sies between capital and labor, it 
will be the public that will ultimately 
foot the bills. No one will be sur- 
prised that the railways of the coun- 
try, east and west and south, are 
already pressing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission claims 
for an advance of 15 per cent. or 
more in freight rates. Protests are 
pouring in upon the Commission, and 
they will, of course, be given due 
consideration. But, when the Gov- 
ernment forces costly concessions 
upon the railways, it cannot turn 
altogether a deaf ear to the plea 
that the railways be allowed so to 
increase their charges as to meet the 
increased cost of labor, fuel, equip- 
ment and supplies. It may be that 
the railways will not secure all that 
they ask, but they are clearly enti- 


Continued on page 391. 
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HOW VITALIZE THE 
TEACHING AGRICULTURE 
THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


ROTATION OF SUBJECTS NECESSARY 


we teach exactly the same things over and over and over 
again, year after year. Neither will it be a success, if in 
our attempt to popularize the subject we skim all inter- 
esting things the first year or two, leaving nothing crisp and fresh 
and new for the teachers who follow. 


Rotate the subjects, and have something new and live each year. 
The following indicates how it can be done: 


ist Yr. 

Ls Farm Crops; How Seeds Grow; De to Plant; 
TEACH Weeds; Garden; Treatment for Smut; also Removing 
GROWING Stains; Sewing; etc. 

THINGS 


2nd Yr. Rope Knots; Splicing Rope; Fly Traps and Screens; 
MAKING Cement Tank, Step, and Post; Farm Tools and Ma- 
THINGS chines; Canning; Home Conveniences. 


ord Yr. 

LIVE Animals; Poultry; Birds; Insects; Cooking. 
THINGS 

4th Yr. Soil Fertility; Cultivation; Moisture; Sanitation; Beauti- 
mee fying the Home; Social and Community Work. 


When the four years’ work is finished, start in again with the 
first year’s work. 


For further information and leaflets, write 


International Harvester Company of New Jersey (Inc.) 
Agricultural Extension Department 
Harvester Building 
Chicago, U.S.A 
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An Unequaled Combination 
of Latin Texts 


LATIN FOR THE FIRST YEAR—Gunnison 
and Harley. Prepares for the reading of 
“Caesar” and of other Latin authors. Excels 
in simplicity of treatment. 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR—Gunnison and 
Harley. Contains all the text, prose com- 
position and grammar necessary for the 
second year. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS — Gunnison and 
Harley. Seven orations, sight reading, 
grammar, and prose composition—the entire 
third year’s work in one volume. 


BURTON’S LATIN GRAMMAR—Clear and 
simple, yet complete and scholarly. A 
grammar which is something more than a 
reference book. 


This series is steadily increasing in favor 
in all parts of the country. Its merits are 
worth investigating. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


A New Civics Text Book 
for High Schools 


FORMS AND FUNCTIONS OF 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


THOMAS HARRISON REED, A. 
Associate _Professor of Government 
University of California 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Its approach to the subject is historical 
It emphasizes economic and industrial phases 
It features the functions of government 


It is adapted for either half or full year 
courses. 


The Text is illustrated with 41 half tones from 
photographs, 9 maps and a large number ot 
diagrams and fac-similes of documents and legal 
forms distributed throughout the book. There 
are bibliographies appended to each chapter, of- 
fering suggestions for further study and also a 
list of topics for special investigation and writ- 
ten reports by students. 


Cloth, illustrated, 549 pages. Price, $1.50 postpaid, 


Write for further information to 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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D. C. HEATH & CO.S’ NEW BOOKS 


Arden Shakespeare Series 


Nine plays are now ready in the new edition, 
revised and set in large type. Each, 30 cents. 


Elhuff’s General Science 
Rich in content, scientific in spirit, educative 
and instructive in the highest degree. 442 
pages. $1.28. 


.Elhuff’s Laboratory Manual 
Practical exercises illustrating and extendin 
the work in the above text. May be us 
without extensive 
Ready in January. 


Knowles’ Oral English 


A manual treating the preparation and de- 
livery of effective and gracious public speech. 
320 pages. $1.20. 


Knowles and Favard’s Grammaire de la 
Conversation 


A direct, conversational method, entirely in 
French, for the acquiring of rhythmic, idiom- 
atic French by means of oral and written 
drill. 334 pages. $1.25. 


Marion and Garennes’ Introduccion a la 
Lengua Castellana 
Contains enough grammar and exercises to 


enable one to gain a speaking and reading 
on of ordinary Spanish. 163 pages. 


laboratory equipment. 


Nelson’s Spanish-American Reader 


The products, physical features, commerce, 
important cities, life, customs, heroes, litera- 
ture, and ideals of Spanish America. In Span- 
ish, with notes and vocabulary. 377 pages. 


Sandwick’s How to Study and What to Study 


First aid to students in first-yea 
courses in secondary schools. 60. wa 


Sanford’s The Story of Agriculture in the 


United States 


Presents the more important facts of our agri- 

on w e sto 

402 pages. $1.12. o_o 


Short and Elson’s Introduction to Mathematics 


Correlates arithmetic, elementary algebra 
constructive geometry. 208 1.00. 


Tirrell’s Five Hundred Practical Questions 


in Economics 


Prepared by a special committee of the New 
England History Teachers’ Association. Stimu- 
lates intelligent discussion of fundamental 
economic principles. 58 pages. 25 cents. 


Towle and Jenks’ Caesar, Books I and II 


With prose composition and selections for sight 
reading. Meets the new requirem 
second-year Latin. $1.28. 


Walters’ Principles of Health Control 


Definite directions for the control of hygi 
and physical conditions essential ba 
health. The aim is primarily preventive and 
secondarily corrective. 476 pages. $1.60. 


Weeks’ The Avoidance of Fires 


Practical suggestions for young and old, em- 
ployer and employee, by which the annual 
waste by fire may be reduced. 60 cents. 


Wells and Hart’s Geometry 


The most modern and practical textbook on 
the subject, by the authors of the 
Wells and Hart Algebras. $1.32. as 


Our complete catalogue with descriptions of 1600 books mailed free on request 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 
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A. E, WINSHIP, Editor 


ELLA FLAGG YOUNG’ 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


It is cause for genuine professional satisfac- 
tion that a good life of Mrs. Young has been 
written while she is alive. There is no good life of 
William T. Harris or Colonel Francis W. Parker, 
and none is likely to be published, and yet there 
would have been a good sale for either had it 
been published in his lifetime. 

No such “Life of Mrs. Young” and “a Half 
Century of the Chicago Public Schools” could 
possibly have been written after she had passed 
on. It is the body of facts that could not other- 
wise have been known that makes this Life of 
Ella Flagg Young of permanent value. 

By not being autobiographical we lose many 
phases of the “Half Century of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools,” but by being written when Dr. 
McManis could ask her a multitude of questions 
we have a book that must be read by everyone 
who has any desire to be an intelligent student 
of American education. 

Whoever fails to read this book will inevitably 
be handicapped in all that he writes or says 
about American education. 

Nowhere else can there be found the same 
story of the effect of the Civil War upon Ameri- 
can public schools of the North; of its effect upon 
woman's place in the teaching force; of the ef- 
fect of the public school upon thirty nationalities 
in American life; of the evolution of supervision ; 
of the transformation of an untrained bunch of 
women teachers into a trained force, or of the 
coming of women teachers into professional 
power. 

If one possessed himself of the one hundred 
most serviceable reports and books elsewhere 
published and read one hundred times as many 
pages he would not have as adequate a knowl- 
edge or as clear a view of these vital phases of 
American education as he can obtain in these 
240 pages. In the one case, also, it would be 
stupid work while here it is a delightful diversion. 

For one to graduate from a city training class, 
a state normal school, a teachers’ college, or a 
department of education who has not read this 
account of evolution in American education will 
be a singular mixture of the comedy of ignorance 
and the tragedy of conceit. 

No other woman has played anything like as 
significant a part in American public school edu- 
cation as has Mrs. Young, and no other edu- 
cator, man or woman, has had a more varied and 
vital educational career. 

There are probably those whose prejudices are 


more vicious than their appreciation is vigorous, 
who will object to any proper magnifying of the 
importance of this book. Horace Mann and 
Francis W. Parker were similarly honored. 

We cannot close this notice of this book with- 
out some personal reminiscences. 

On March 6, 1886, I became the editor of the 
Journal of Education. I had been out of 
active educational work for ten years and was 
wholly unknown to the educational world out of 
New England, and the Chicago educational paper 
of the day in announcing my appearance in the 
field said that I might be somebody, but as for 
them they had never heard of me. 

I went to Chicago soon after and spent some 
time there. George Howland, of sacred mem- 
ory, was my guide and director. We visited 
schools each half-day, always in street cars. 
There were no automobiles and he was not a 
natural horseman, so we went as near a school- 
house as the cars would take us and then we 
walked. 

One of the first visits was to the Skinner 
School, of which Mrs. Young was principal. It 
was on a Monday and Mr. Howland had been 
there on the previous Friday afternoon. In 
those days “Friday Afternoons” had a literary 
flavor, 

Mrs, Young had asked Mr. Howland to read 
something to the children. He protested that he 
had nothing to read. She insisted that he al- 
ways had a book in his pocket, whereupon he 
produced a pocket edition of “Evangeline,” from 
which he read extended extracts with connect- 
ing statements. 

At the close of the reading Mrs. Young had 
said to the children: “I wish you would bring 
something next Monday about what you have 
heard.” 

When Mr. Howland and I were there on that 
Monday afternoon these papers were in a pile 
on her desk and I carelessly browsed therein. 

One paper was by an Italian lad of twelve and 
read like this: “I did not think I'd care for what 
such a big man would read, but I liked every 
word and I'll remember it till I die. The way he 
read made me think of God.” 

I wrote an account of that for a magazine, and 
it was copied the country over, and only a little 
while before he died some one sent him a cur- 
rent publication with that story marked. 
~e—Ella Flagg Young, anda Half-Century of Chicago Public Schools.” 


By John T. McManis, Ph.D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Portraits. 
Cloth. 238 pages. 
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He often said to me that nothing in his life 
had ever touched him as deeply as did the paper 
of that Italian lad. 

As we left the building I said: “That is the 
most remarkable teacher I ever saw.” Within 
a year she was an assistant superintendent in his 
office. 

Thirty years have passed since then, and she 
has written me many appreciative letters, but 
the one which I preserve with greatest satisfac- 
tion was written at the time of the great tax 
fight when my article in ‘““Everybody’s” was the 
most important national recognition that-activity 
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received, probably. In her letter she says: 
“You never patronize women because they are 
women, but you appreciate what they are doing.” 
Certainly my appreciation of Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young is not due to the fact that she has held 
the highest public school position of any woman, 
nor because she had the highest educational sal- 
ary of any woman, nor because she is the only 
woman to be president of the National Education 
Association, nor because she is a woman, but 
because she has been one of the most notable 
figures in American education in the most crucial 
period of our educational history. 
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A HERETIC’S RANK HERESY 


BY JACQUES W. REDWAY, F. R. G. s. 


“Which of your studies do you consider as 
having been the most useful, and why’'—is a 
part of the contents of a questionnaire recently 
sent me. The query cannot be answered in- 
telligently in the three or four lines of space 
allotted it, for the question of utility may be con- 
sidered from various points of view: it may be 
purely of instrumental value; it may be cultural ; 
the end in view may be wholly vocational. Dhs- 
regarding the first, the cultural and vocational 
values ate practically inseparable. Each has 
what might be called empirically poles oi in- 
tensity; otherwise, they are intimately as- 
sociated. 

I can brush aside all psychological considera- 
tions of the subject, however, and say most pos- 
itively that the study which did the most for me 
was Latin. I affirm this in spite of the fact that 
my professional work has been scientific in 
character, that my associations have been almost 
wholly with men trained in the applied sciences, or 
in active business—men who, as a rule, ridiculed 
the idea that there was any value in the study of 
Latin unless in preparation for a literary career. 

The somewhat painful process of bucking the 
world began when I was about fifteen years old, 
and has continued for the half century following. 
Nevertheless, the study of greatest value to me 
has been—not geography, but Latin,—first, last, 
and all the time. 

I began my training in Latin before I had 
learned to read. I used to hear my brothers and 
my sister recite their lessons to my father. 
There was a fascination about the rhythm of it; 
the jingle was contagious. The family drilling 
having been a merciless grilling, I got the work 
without effort. As a result, I had the declen- 
sions, the conjugations, and the governing power 
of prepositions by heart. True it was nothing 
but the memory of words; but even that was a 
positive gain. I recall that the ability to give 
the principal parts of the irregular verbs was 
something of which my father was proud; in- 
deed, I was very proud of it myself, my pride on 
several occasions earning me a licking adminis- 
tered by my brother, whose memory was not so 
good as mine. 


When, at the age of ten, I began the system- 
atic study of Latin in school all this required to 
be learned again. The first effort was merely 
the memory of words; nevertheless even this was 
a distinct gain, for it certainly was a saving of 
time. It enabled me to complete Harkness’s 
First Latin Book in half the required time. I 
was then promoted to a class about to begin 
part five of Jacob’s Latin Reader. The class 
had already read Aesop’s Fables, and the trans- 
lation of them was the test which made my pro- 
motion possible. The title of the first fable, 
“Accipiter et Columbae,” incited what afterwards 
became my chief interest in Latin. The dis- 
covery that “accipiter’ was derived from 


‘“accipere,” to seize, was a great event, and I be- 


gan at once to dig beneath the surface of Latin 
words. To trace words in common use that had 
been derived.from Latin became a fixed habit as 
well as a pastime. Even to this day it is a source 
of pleasure. It was then the beginning of the 
broader study of the language. Frankly, I can- 
not see the use in studying it for any other 
purpose. 

Part five of Jacob’s Latin Reader is a brief 
Roman history. The fact that it is not classical 
Latin did not worry me then; it does not mortify 
me now—and I can repeat many of its passages 
to this day. One sentence, Hine Aeneas, 
Anchisae_ filius, cum multis Trojanis  quibus 
ferrum Graecorum pepercerat, aufugit et in Italiam 
pervenit, was the foundation of the study of the 
Aeneid. Later I discovered that the flight of 
Aeneas was not only the beginning of Roman 
history, but of American history as well. 

The first few days of study with the higher 
class was a period of wormwood and gall. Then 
I took a spurt and forged ahead. When the 
term was finished I had read the contents of the 
reader two or three times. My teacher seemed 
a bit doubtful about my claim; he therefore tried 
me Out until he was satisfied that I had not put 
up a bluff. During the trial, however, I got a 
hint of a still broader field of the usefulness of 
Latin—one, moreover, that started me into a 
new line of study. In one chapter there was 
mention of “Cimbri et Teutones, aliaeque Ger- 
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manorum.” In answer to a question, it was ex- 
plained that “Teuton,” “Teutische,” “Deutsch,” 
and “Dutch” are all one and the same word in 
different forms. It was a great discovery; 
words are time-worn just as rocks are water- 
worn. So I began in a new direction—to look, 
not only under the outer covering, but at the cov- 
ering itself. Shortly afterward I learned that 
“Jupiter” and “Tuesday” were one and the same, 
and that-the first was a time-worn form of “Deus 
pater,” the heaven-father, 

I was promoted into a class by myself, with 
Viri Rome as a text. This I read in a few days 
and followed it with the Breviarium of Eutro- 
pius, and then the gospels of the New 
Testament. I can see the teacher of 
classical Latin shake with horror at all 
these vulgarities, but I derived quite 
as much benefit from them as I would 
have obtained from the most 
recherché of classical texts. The gos- 
pels did not interest me much— 
partly because I was then reckoned 
the modern exemplification of origi- 
nal sin, but mainly because the edge 
had been taken off the newness of the 
subject. Moreover a new kind of 
kink had got me. Instead of transla- 
tion, I began busying myself with 


into English. It was during this time that I 
learned the historical and etymological mean- 
ing of such words as “dilapidate,” “congrega- 
gation,” “egregious,” “locomotive,” “musket,” 
“tribulation,” “dejection,’ “captain,”  “capri- 
cious,” “desultory,” “salary,” “rapture,” 
“transpire,” “bankrupt,” “calculate,” “ostra- 
cize,” “redemption,” “peninsula,” and a host of 
other words of unique application. Hunt- 
ing out such words became a passion, even to the 
neglect of other studies. My teacher called my 
attention to the difference in the forms of words 
adopted directly from the Latins as compared 
with the same words coming through Norman 
French ; and this led to reading the history ‘of the 
Norman conquest. This interest began when I 
was inveigled into reading the colloquy be- 
tween Wamba and Gurth, as told in Ivanhoe. 

Now all this in addition to the cultural aspect, 
was strictly vocational education. It gave me 
an extensive vocabulary; it taught discrimina- 
tion in the choice of words; it inculcated (liter- 
ally, “heeled in”) the habit of analyzing words; 
indeed, this practice has been the fixed habit of 
half a century. For all this I am indebted to 
the good judgment of my teacher. He told me 
but little; he led me to discover much. Meas- 
ured by standards now prevailing, he would be 
considered a poor teacher. Nevertheless, among 
all my instructors, he stands apart as the best and 
most wholesome. 

At the approach of the Civil War I was sent 
north to be kept out of harm—more truthfully, 
out of mischief. I did not like the new sur- 
roundings, however; I was almost daily in one 
or more fights; so I ran away to Chicago. After 
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hunting the Latin words that had been adopted 
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a brief experience as a newsboy with a militant 
career, I was taken vi et armis and packed off to 
a private academy. 

On the whole, it was a pretty good school. I 
made decent progress in most of my studies, but 
not much in Latin. During two years I read 
parts of Czsar’s Commentaries, several books of 
the Aeneid, and three or four of Cicero’s ora- 
tions. The lessons were short and most of the 
time was spent in parsing. I did not get any- 
where in the meantime, and the study I had most 
liked I began to dislike exceedingly. The trans- 
lations were required to be literal, whether in 
good English or not; indeed, slipshod English 

mame Was the rule among both teachers and 
students. Careless and _ incorrect 
forms of expression, never heard 
among educated people in the South, 
were common among all sorts of peo- 
ple with whom I came in contact. 

Much of the recitation consisted in 
repeating rules of syntax and their 
i exceptions. Some of these in later 
years I learned to apply; in the main, 
| however, it was merely the memory 
| of words which had neither meaning 
nor application. Was it time wasted? 
On the whole I should say not. In 
the first place, these were learned 
at a time of life when the memory is the 
most active; they were acquired almost without 
effort. In the second place, that which makes 
a strong impression is never forgotten. Put- 
ting a thing out of mind is really putting it down 
in the mind and clapping the spring-lock cover 
over it. Doubtless there are some things which 
are never recalled. If so, most likely no stimulus 
serving to recall them occurs. But let some one 
or some thing snap that particular trigger and 
out 1t comes; the subconscious self hands the ap- 
parently forgotten thing back to the conscious 
self—and there you are! Memory tasks may be 
imposed upon children that would be well nigh 
impossible of accomplishment in mature age. 
From the mother-goose age to the amo-amas- 
amat age is the golden period in which a mem- 
ory task is no imposition on childhood. 

The teacher of Latin bore the sobriquet of 
“Protasis-and-Apodosis” — usually abbreviated 
to “Old Prot.” He was a wonderfully thorough 
drill-master in the rules of syntax and their ex- 
ceptions, and it was alleged that he knew 
Andrews’s Latin Grammar by heart. The exact- 
ness and thoroughness of his class work was his 
only redeeming feature as an instructor. His 
character was without breadth; and his influence, 
a rough kindness excepted, was without refine- 
ment. In coaching a lot of unlicked cubs for 
college entrance examinations he got amazing 
results; but somehow or other I had no inspira-- 
tion from contact with him. 

My most valued friend was a student, always 
called “Chawkey” by his associates. In after 
years he became eminent as a music composer; 
as a Latin student he was one after my own 
heart, and whatever benefit I got out of my Latin 
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in the time I was with the class, I derived from 
my association with Chawkey. He was a slow, 
methodical plodder; like myself he was more in- 
terested in the broad view of the study than in 
the stuff we were cramming. Chawkey had an 
unpleasant way of asking questions during reci- 
tation. It was not that he intended to be sarcas- 
tic, but his quesions gave that impression. 
Moreover, his translations, always expressed in 
good form, were also very freely expressed, and 
this was regarded by “Old Prot” as an unpar- 
donable sin. What irritated him still more was 
Chawkey’s apparent disbelief of about every 
opinion that he expressed. True, Chawkey said 
nothing; nevertheless his expression spoke 
louder than words could have done. 

One day a tutor from the university visited the 
class. He was a jolly sort of chap and at once 
gained the good will of the class. During the 
recitation he sprang a new wheeze: Mea Mater 
sus est mala. “Old Prot” looked horrified; then 
some of the class began to snicker. I think that 
“Old Prot” failed to grasp the real meaning 
at first. Chawkey and I had the thing in less 
than three minutes. A most awful pronuncia- 
mento becomes harmless when one realizes that 
“mea” is an imperative verb; “est,” the third 
person present of “edere”’; and that “mala” re- 
fers to apples and not to wickedness. Our 
ability to solve this bit of meretricious pedantry 
was not due to superior scholarship; a broader 
field of reading had given us a more extensive 
vocabulary and a wider knowledge of unusual 
forms, 

One habit of great value which I acquired dur- 
ing the two years at the academy I had from 
‘Chawkey. In working out his translations he 
used a very systematic method. Individual 
clauses, phrases, and parts were translated each 
by itself and then “strung.” The stringing proc- 
ess lined them up into a pretty fair English con- 
struction. Later in life I read Herbert Spencer’s 
essay on the philosophy of style. Before I had 
read a dozen pages the whole thing was plain. 
It was a stringing system. And I will wager 
dollars to doughnuts that it was evolved when 
Spencer was trying to untangle the reticulations 
of a labyrinthine Latin sentence! The utility of 
Chawkey’s stringing process was so _ practical 
that I lost no time in adopting it. As a matter 
of fact, I still practice it. 

Chawkey’s manner of thinking was much like 
his method of expression. When his thoughts 
were “strung,” he was clear and forceful; other- 
wise his answers at recitation were evasive and 
unsatisfactory. This was irritating to “Old 
Prot,’ who used to rag him’ unmercifully. 
Chawkey once remarked that the world was 
made up of two kinds of people—human beings 
and Latin teachers. 

The beginning of the Civil War put an end to 
my school career, and not for half a dozen years 
did I see or think of Latin—or anything else save 
the problem of keeping body and soul together. 
Months of suffering in an army hospital; a 
horseback ride from Omaha to Oregon; a 
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monotonous fifteen months as express rider, 
stage driver, and amateur cowboy; occasional 
lapses during which I essayed to teach rural 
schools—all these came in turn. Then I became 
the owner and manager of a mine. 

This venture yielded me a fortune; and the 
fortune went back into the same hole whence it 
came. The only important thing concerning this 
diatribe is the fact that it got me into Latin 
again. A box of supplies came one day—chemi- 
cals and assay stuff—well chinked with wrapping 
paper. It contained also a gold mine. The 
latter was a crumpled fragment of a book of 
Cicero’s orations. The fragment contained nom- 
inally the great orator’s plea for the citizenship 
of Aulus Licinius Archias—really a magnificent 
argument for the study of literature. And of all 
the studies that ever ‘came into the school cur- 
riculum I believe the study of good literature to 
be the most refining and the foremost in the mak- 
ing of character. 

The fragment of the book was put aside for 
some length of time; then, one day, out of 
curiosity, I tried to read a chapter. I dug a good 
bit out of a page somewhere in the middle of the 
oration, and from the moment I got into it, the 
thing became interesting. I had no lexicon, but 
I plugged away at it night after night. In school 
days my vocabulary had been pretty comprehen- 
sive and much of it came back—recollection in 
the true sense of the term. The subconscious 
self began to pass it right out when the proper 
stimulus acted. 

Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurret. 

During the following winter I _ procured 
various texts and a lexicon. I read the texts, 
but I am inclined to think that the lexicon was 
more interesting than the texts. It was pretty 
comprehensive in the etymological structure of 
words, and I discovered that the vagaries of 
Latin words were quite as interesting as those 
of the English language. I discovered also that, 
with the aid of a Latin lexicon, I could translate 
Spanish and Italian without very much difficulty. 
The winter’s experience was the last of my sys- 
tematic study of Latin and, because of the 
maturity of thought that years and experience 
give, it certainly was a profitable winter. 

The “haec fabula docet”’?—that all pupils 
should study Latin? Perish the thought! It 
was an educative study to me simply because it 
stimulated interest. There was one pupil in the 
class who hated Latin so cordially’ that it almost 
stultified him. But in spite of his failure in it, 
he became a multimillionaire; and the ambassa- 
dorship which he afterward filled was honored 
thereby. He was a great reader of history but, 
unfortunately, the time which he might have 
given to history was wasted on Latin. 

Should- I assume that all pupils are able to as- 
similate the same knowledge to a uniform quan- 
titative standard I imagine that Brother Winship 
would rise in wrath to do violence to the as- 
sumption. Nevertheless, in the justification of 
such a claim, all the evidence is on my side. For, 
from Machias to Mendocino and_ from 
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Kootenai to Key West, are not all courses of 
study practically the same? Sissy Jupe and 
Bitzer, who was not forgotten when Nature was 
disseminating aureate colors, are assumed to 
have been built on exactly the same lines. 
Tryphena Althea, who will never stray forty fur- 
longs from the cow-pasture near which she was 
born, must be able to calculate to seventy-five 
per cent, of accuracy how much a Wall street 
lamb will gain in selling for sixty the Steel Com- 
mon he bought for eighty; and William 
Tecumseh, who graduates from high school to 
his father’s counting house, must paint Jersey 
heifers in and_ crushed-strawberry to 
seventy-five per cent. of Whistler standard. 

In the various studies of the curriculum, arith- 
metic has ceased to be a disciplinary study and 
has become one merely of instrumental knowl- 
edge. Algebra has lost one of its most useful 
features and is now hardly more than the science 
ot equations. Geometry, which used to be the 
science of applied logic, has degenerated into a 
juggling process with algebraic equations. Its ap- 
plications are highly useful in the higher mathe- 
matics, but it is of little use as a disciplinary study. 
Indeed, the studies which have the greatest disci- 
plinary value have been eliminated from the 
courses of study; or, as in the case of history and 
geography, they have been misplaced to the ex- 
tent that much of their value is lost. 

Of all the school studies, the one that gives to 
the individual the highest degree of mastery is 
English. One’s mother tongue is not only a means 
of the expression of thought; to a certain extent 
it governs thought. One cannot express oneself 
clearly unless there is clearness of thought. And 
inasmuch as language is the symbol of thought, 
the converse also is true. Thinking in concrete 
terms is apt to be thinking in words. Facileness 
in expression and clear thinking go hand in hand; 
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and the practice of exact expression is bound to 
result in the cultivation of clear thinking. 

The study of one’s mother tongue is also the 
most important study of the curriculum. The 
study of good literature is the well-beaten path to 
the establishment of good character. Mastery of 
the art of speech is the greatest acquisition one 
can possess; no other vocational training can so 
thoroughly equip one for the struggle of life. 
Nevertheless, in the past thirty years, English ex- 
pression has degenerated into a patois and English 
expression is but a remove from gibberish. Thirty 
years of college exactions in English may not be 
responsible for the decay of English speech, but 
certainly they have not prevented it. 


I am certain that one cannot gain a facile use of 
English or a historical knowledge of the language 
without a study of its Latin content. But I can- 
not see how the study of Latin as it is practiced in 
secondary schools at present is materially helpful 
in gaining such a command of our mother tongue. 
If one acquires a masterful use of English it is 
gained—not because of modern Latin teaching, 
but in spite of it. For the greater part, the 
method of today is the method of “Old Prot” 
minus his thoroughness and everlasting drill. 
The result is the same, however; most pupils hate 
the study. 

I wish I knew how to lay out a course of study 
in Latin that would do as much for other students 
as it did for me, but a decent regard for honesty 
compels me to admit that I don’t know how. As 
I have seen Latin teaching in secondary schools I 
must profess a strong sympathy for Chawkey’s 
division of the human race. Not only there are 
not fifty-seven varieties; there seems to be even 
one fewer varieties than the number of parts into 
which all Gaul was divided. 


Meteorological Laboratory. 


HIGH SCHOOL, TUCSON, ARIZONA. 
One of the best public school buildings in the United States in a charming setting. 
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THE WORK OF SUSAN E. BLOW 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


To Susan E. Blow, the industrious and schol- 
arly kindergartner, is accorded a foremost 
place among the educational leaders of America. 
Born in 1843, her life span of seventy-three 
years covered nearly the whole period of kinder- 
garten education development in the United 
States ; and the memorial services held during the 
year in all parts of the country have marked the 
nation-wide appreciation among educators of 
her notable work and worth. 

Some eminent educator (I think it was Wil- 
liam T. Harris) has somewhere said that “all 
deep writers need, for their full understanding, 


‘to have each statement interpreted in the full 


light of all that they have written; in fact it often 
needs a knowledge of all that they have done, 
as well as what they have written.” 

Of none was this more true than of Miss Blow 
herself, performing as she did, in so masterly a 
manner, the great service of exposition and 
elucidation of the Froebelian philosophy, for 
hosts of eager students. 


What this service has achieved those who 
have benefited by it can best testify, as (a year 
after her passing away in New York City, March 
27, 1916) they heaped ‘garlands and strewed 
“rosemary for remembrance” upon her grave in 
that beautiful St. Louis cemetery. 

It was in St. Louis that Miss Blow performed 
her first great educational service, teaching kin- 
dergarten gratis for twelve years in “the Mound 
city,” which through her efforts won the dis- 
tinction of being the first in the United States to 
make the kindergarten an integral part of the 
public school system. And the St. Louis Blow- 
Froebel League (of which she was the inspira- 
tion) held impressive memorial exercises soon 
after her’ death, as also did the International 
Kindergarten Union at its annual convention in 
Cleveland. 


For many years she was a conspicuous figure 
upon the educational platform, drawn there by 
the insistent demands for expert knowledge of 
kindergarten methods and practice. She was an 
able aid in the organized movement for kinder- 
garten extension and higher kindergarten teach- 
ing standards of the International Kinder- 
garten Union. She was appointed in 1903 
chairman of the International Kindergarten 
Union’s historic committee, “to formulate con- 
temporary kindergarten thought,” which re- 
sulted in a three-hundred-page book (of which 
three-fourths was written by Miss Blow) clearly 
defining the points of agreement and disagree- 
ment in kindergarten practice, some kinder- 
gartners advocating greater flexibility of method 
than Miss Blow, whose notable contribution te 
the symposium stands, perhaps, as the acme otf 


her literary service to the kindergarten move- 
ment, 

Another of her valued works was that on the 
“Mother Play,” of which she declared enthusias- 
tically: ““Froebel’s ‘Mother Play’ is the greatest 
book for little children and the greatest book for 
mothers in the world. ... By emphasizing the 
assential phases of mental evolution and pre- 
senting in embryonic form the ideals which have 
created all literature, it awakens interest in 
science, history, poetry, and philosophy, and 
breathes into the soul the craving for wider 
culture.” 


And she once confessed with characteristic 
frankness :— 

“The study of the ‘Mother Play’ taught me 
truths through which, had I known them when I 
most needed them, I might have avoided many 
errors and been spared much sorrow.” 

Miss Blow freely acknowledged her great debt 
to that great American educator-philosopher, 
William T. Harris. 

“I count it one of the greatest privileges of 
my life that. my practical work in the kindergar- 
ten was begun and continued seven years under 
his searching yet kindly criticism,” she declared. 

In all her outgivings she showed a tremendous 
grasp of abstract thought and power to express 
it clearly. Through her genius the ideas of 
Froebel were not only translated but transplanted 
into English. 

She was not an originator of ideas but a mar- 
velous expositor and a virile champion of educa- 
tional truth. She was great in debate. Many 
readers of this article will recall the Boston 
National Education Association Convention kin- 
dergarten meeting, in which she wrestled with a 
noted man opponent for the recognition of the 
superiority of persuasion over force in child- 
training. 

Miss Blow, like all great workers, took her 
pleasure in taking pains. She spent long hours 
in concentrated effort. It was evident that 
something of Froebel’s spirit infected her. She 
stood boldly and courageously for his ideals in 
the days when the kindergarten was struggling 
for recognition. Opposition only appeared to 
strengthen her for the cause, for which she bat- 
tled so successfully. Modesty, earnestness and 
sincerity were basic qualities. 

Like Froebel, she seems early to have had 
vitally impressed upon her the great words: 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God”—words that 
were the foundation of her life, bringing to her 
that spiritual conviction and power of vision 
which were to become later on, to the working and 
striving woman, a source of unconquerable cour- 
age, of unflinching, ever-ready and cheerful self- 
sacrifice. 


a 


To educate a child perfectly requires profounder thought and greater wisdom than to govern 


a state —William Ellery Channing. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA 


In all my travels I have rarely had such a 
revelation as at East Radford, Virginia. I had 
known President John P. McConnell for some 
years and knew that he had a state normal 
school with phenomenal growth for a three-year- 
old, but I was wholly unprepared to find in 
Southwest Virginia a plant into which the state 
has already put a quarter of a million dollars, 
committing itself to a scheme that means $50,000 
a year for a long time to come. 

I was even more surprised to find that in this 
normal school district more than one-third of the 
entire white population of the state resides, and 
forty per cent. of the school population, while 
until now there has been no state educational in- 
stitution. The other sixty per cent. of the school 
population has had the State University, two 
large normal schools, an agricultural and indus- 
trial institution, and many other largely state- 
aided colleges and schools. 


This is why, when they started the East Rad- 
ford Normal School, they made it the most mod- 
ern plant in the state. 

But this section of the state has not been with- 
out educational opportunity, for here is Emory 
and Henry College—named for Bishop Emory of 
the Methodist Church and Patrick Henry, the 
patriot. By the by, Patrick Henry vies with 
Washington and Jefferson in state idolatry. 


There are two adjoining counties, one named 
Patrick, the other Henry. 


From this college have been furnished one- 
third of the bishops of the Methodist church of 
the South, two governors to Texas, a large per- 
centage of the statesmen of Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, and clergymen without limit for 
the entire South. 

President McConnell is putting this new school 
on the most modern basis and is himself touching 
every county in this vast region. 


There is a need to remind the public that there is much to be done towards giving teachers 
more material recognition for their services. I do not discuss the question from the point of 
view that the teachers need more money, but I do say that the wages of teachers cannot re- 
main low without a deterioration of the teaching force.—Payson Smith, Massachusetts Commis- 


sioner of Education. 
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SMITH-HUGHES ACT 


Adopted by the House of Representatives on 
February 16 and by the Senate on February 17. 

“An Act to provide for the promotion of voca- 
tional education; to provide for co-operation with 
the states in the promotion of such education in 
agriculture and the trades and industries; to pro- 
vide for co-operation with the states in the prep- 
aration of teachers of vocational subjects; and 
to appropriate money and regulate its expendi- 
ture.” 

For the purpose of co-operating with 
the states in paying the salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects, 
the following appropriations are made: For fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, $500,000; fiscal year 
1919, $750,000; fiscal year 1920, $1,000,000; fiscal 
year 1921, $1,250,000; fiscal year 1922, 
$1,500,000; fiscal year 1923, $1,750,000; fiscal 
year 1924, $2,000,000; fiscal year 1925, 
$2,500,000; fiscal year 1926 and annually there- 
after, $3,000,000. Sum allotted to state in pro- 
portion which its rural population bears to total 
rural population of United States Proviso: No 
state shall receive annually less than $5,000 prior 
to 1923, nor less than $10,000 after that year; de- 
ficiency appropriations to provide this “minimum 
allotment.” 

“For the purpose of co-operating with the 
states in paying the salaries of teachers (note 
omission of supervisors and directors) of trade, 


home economics and industrial subjects, the fol- 
lowing appropriations are made: For fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918, $500,000; fiscal year 1919, 
$750,000; fiscal year 1920, $1,000,000; fiscal year 
1921, $1,250,000 ; fiscal year 1922, $1,500,000; fiscal 
year 1923, $1,750,000; fiscal year 1924, $2,000,000 ; 
fiscal year 1925, $2,500,000; fiscal year 1926 and 
annually thereafte1 $3,000,000. Sum allotted to 
state in proportion which its urban population 
bears to total urban population of United States. 
Same proviso for “minimum allotment” as in Sec- 
tion 2; deficiency appropriations slightly larger. 
Not more than 20 per cent. of sum appropriated 
in this section shall be expended for salaries of 
teachers of home economics. 

“For the purpose of co-operating with the 
states in preparing teachers, supervisors, and 
directors of agricultural subjects and teachers of 
trade and industrial and home economics sub- 
jects the following appropriations are made: 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 
$500,000; fiscal year 1919, $700,000; fiscal year 
1920, $900,000; fiscal year 1921 and annually 
thereafter $1,000,000. Sum allotted to state in 
proportion which its population bears to total 
population of United States Proviso: No state 
shall receive annually less than $5,000 prior to 
1919, nor less than $10,000 after that year; de- 
ficiency appropriations to provide this “minimum 
allotment.” 

In order to secure the benefits the state shall 
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through legislative authority, accept the provi- 
sions of this Act and designate or create a State 
board, consisting of not less than three members, 
and having power to co-operate with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. State board 
of education, or other board having charge of the 
administration of public education, or other State 
board having charge of the administration of any 
kind of vocational education may be designated 
for the. purpose of this act. In state whose leg- 
islature does not meet in 1917, governor, in so far 
as he is authorized, accept provisions of this act 
and “designate or create a State board of not 
less than three members to act in co-operation 
with the Federal Board.” Any state may accept 
benefits of any one or more of the funds herein 
created. Proviso: After June 30, 1920, no state 
shall receive any appropriation for salaries of 
teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural 
subjects until it has taken advantage of at least 
the minimum amount appropriated for the train- 
ing of teachers, supervisors or directors of agri- 
cultural subjects. Same provision as to appro- 
priation for salaries of teachers of trade, home 
economics, and industrial subjects. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education 
created. To consist of Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and three citizens appointed by the Presi- 
dent; one of appointive members to represent 
manufacturing and commercial interests, one to 
represent agriculture, and one to represent labor. 
Chairman elected by board. Term of appointive 
members, three vears; one appointed each year. 
Salary of appointive members, $5,000. Board to 
make investigations and reports. Investigations 
and reports on agriculture may be made in co- 
operation with or through Department of Agri- 
culture. Likewise investigations of trades and 
industries through the Department of Labor. 
Likewise investigations of commerce and com- 
mercial pursuits through the Department of 
Commerce. Studies, ‘investigations and reports 
“concerning the administration of vocational 
schools, courses of study and instruction in voca- 
tional subjects” may be made in co-operation 
with and through the Bureau of Education. Com- 
missioner of Education authorized to make 
recommendations relative to the administration 
of this act. Chairman to carry out rules of 
Board. Board may employ assistants. 

The sum of $200,000 is appropriated for the ad- 
ministration of the act, for the payment of sal- 
aries of officers and assistants, etc. Board may 
allot anv part of this appropriation to any United 
States department or bureau for the purpose of 
making any study or investigation contemplated 
in this Act. 
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WORTH RECALLING TODAY 
[Editorial in New York Times, February 22, 1917.] 
Was it Bacon who said that “death openeth 

the gate to good fame and extinguisheth envy”? 
The apotheosis of Washington, his place as a 
national hero, has been uncontested for nearly 
120 years. As President, especially after the 
French Revolution and the rise of the French 
and British factions into which the weak young 
United States, too long to be the derision and 
prey of both countries, one might almost say of 
all, was divided, he was savagely and persistently 
insulted and abused. Letters were forged and 
used by his opponents to discredit him. 

In 1795, while the “Jacobins” were boiling and 
bellowing about the “infamous” treaty negoti- 
ated by the “traitor” John Jay, with Great 
Britain, the House of Representatives refused to 
include in the answer to the address with which 
he had opened the session “the undiminished 
confidence of your fellow-citizens.” 

On February 22 it had been the custom of the 
House to adjourn for a half hour that the mem- 
bers might congratulate him. In 1796 that com- 
pliment was given up. The House suddenly 
discovered that its purpose was business, not 
politeness. Its deep devotion to business never 
prevented it. the Federalists said, from adjourn- 
ing whenever the Speaker was a little under the 
weather, and continuing to adjourn till the great 
man was himself again. Incorruptible Republi- 
cans couldn’t be expected to fawn on “the Step- 
father of His Country.” This same year Citi- 
zen Tom Paine in a “Letter to George Wash- 
ington” paid his little compliment from Paris :— 

“As for vou, Sir, treacherous in private friend- 
ship (for so you have been to me, and that i 
the day of danger) and a hypocrite in public life. 
the world will be puzzled to decide whether you 
are an apostate or an impostor; whether you 
have abandoned good principles or whether you 
ever had any.” 

He was affronted again and again in Con- 
gress. When his second term ended, The Au- 
rora said the day “ought to be a jubilee, for the 
man who is the source of all the misfortunes o' 
our country is this day reduced to the level of 
his fellow-citizens, and is no longer possessed 
of power to multiply evils upon the United 
States.” 

Amid the commemorations of today, made 
sincere, beyond wont, by the gravity of instant 
issues and their call to the deepest sober-think- 
ing patriotism, let the memory of these old in- 
justices and errors be a corrective of hasty judg- 
ments and rancorous opinions. Let impatient 
critics of the administration recall those davs in 
1793 when, as John Adams wrote Jefferson long 
afterward, 10,000 men in Philadelphia thronged 
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By a living wage is meant a salary sufficient to enable the teacher to live in respectable soci 
ety and to take advantage of reasonable means of culture and recreation. 
—W. H. Maxwell, Superintendent of New York City. 
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the streets for days, resolved to “drag Washing- 
ton out of his house.” 

“If you speak of solid information and sound 
judgment,” said Patrick Henry, of the First 
Continental Congress, “Colonel Washington is 
unquestionably the greatest man on that floor.” 
And from the eighteenth century he speaks 
words still of vital interest to his countrymen. 
Thus in his first address to Congress :— 

“To be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace. A free 
people ought to be not only armed but disci- 
plined; to which end’ a uniform and_ well-di- 
gested plan is requisite; and safety and interest 
require that they should promote such manufac- 
tories as tend to render them independent of 
others for essential, particularly military, sup- 
lies.” 

The fifth annual address might have been 
written yesterday :— 

“There is a rank due to the United States 
among nations which will be withheld, if not 
absolutely lost, by the reputation of weakness. 
If we desire to avoid insult, we must be able to 
repel it; if we desire to secure peace, one of the 
most powerful instruments of our rising pros- 
perity, it must be known that at all times we 
are ready for war . . . it is an inquiry which 
cannot be too solemnly pursued, whether the 
act ‘more effectually to provide for the national 
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defence by establishing a iiniform militia 
throughout the United States’ has so organized 
them as to produce their full effect.” 


In the eighth annual address he reminds 
that “it is our own experience that the most sin- 
cere neutrality is not a sufficient guard against 
the depredations of nations at war. To secure 
respect to a neutral flag requires a naval force 
organized and ready to vindicate it from insult 
or aggression.” 

In the same speech he refers to the “extensive 
injuries” done to American trade in the West 
Indies by cruisers and agents of the French Re- 
public, to maintain a perfectly friendly under- 
standing with which has been his “constant, sin- 
cere and earnest wish” and that of the nation :— 

“This wish remains unabated and I shall per- 
severe in the endeavor to fulfill it to the utmost 
extent of what shall be consistent with a just 
and indispensable regard to the rights and honor 
of our country; nor will I easily cease to cher- 
ish the expectation that a spirit of justice, can- 
dor and friendship on the part of the Republic 
will eventually insure success.” 


A long patience, but not inexhaustible, not to 
be stretched to the abandonment of national 
rights and honor. That unblustering, tolerant, 


but steady patriotism is as right in 1917 as it was 
in 1796. 
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DAYBREAK 


BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 


Lo! the mists are fleeing! 
Shine, O Olrvet, 

For the Crown of promise 
On thy brow is set. 


Lift your heads, ye mountains! 
Clap your hands, ye hills! 

Into rapturous singing _ 
Break, ye murmuring rills! 


Shout aloud, O forests! 
Swell the song, O sea! 

Wake, resistless ocean, 
All your symphonies! 


Wave your palms, O tropics! 
Lonely isles, rejoice! 

O ye silent deserts, 
Find a choral voice! 


Winds, on mighty trumpets, 
Blow the strains abroad, 

While each star in heaven 
Hails its risen Lord. 


EXPERT SCHOOL ACCOUNTING 


Oakland, California, has a new system of com- 
piling and filing statistical reports in the office 
of the superintendent. 

On October 5 the board of education, on the 
superintendent’s recommendation, voted unani- 
mously to employ the Tabulating Service Com- 
pany of California to compile the regular 
monthly reports for the remainder of the pres- 
ent school year. The new arrangement proved 
so satisfactory from the standpoint of accuracy, 
availability and speed, that it has been  pos- 
sible to install in the superintendent’s office a 
new system of records and reports whose value 
amply justifies the cost of adopting the new labor 
saving device. 

The purpose is not to emphasize the amount 
of attention given to statistics but rather to so 
systematize the manner of collecting, compiling 
and filing the same that a maximum use may be 
made of what is gathered with a minimum of 


supervision on the part of the superintendent 
and other responsible officials who have more 
important matters to attend to. 

Prior to two years ago, the forms for the sta- 
tistical reports collected from the schools meas- 
ured seventeen by twenty inches and had to be 
unfolded at least three times and then folded as 
many times more whenever they were consulted. 
With the advice and assistance of a committee 
of principals they gradually reduced these forms 
until by the new system they measure only four 
by seven inches, and can be easily mailed in an 
ordinary No. 8 envelope, or can be filed in a five 
by eight drawer without folding. Other forms 
have similarly been revised as much as possible 
in the interests of simplicity and convenience in 
handling. 

By the use of an ordinary salesman’s check- 
book each teacher makes her monthly report in 
duplicate, the original being approved by the 


Continued on page 384. 
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PROBLEMS OF TRUANCY* 


Occasionally there is a book so vast in its in- 
formation, so elaborate in its outline, so pains- 
taking in every detail, so absolutely new in its 
field, so intense in its interest, so compelling in 
its style that a reviewer is appalled as he tries to 
do it justice. Such a book is this study of one 
phase of the administration of education in one 
great city. In no other way can one better ap- 
preciate the magnitude of the administration of a 
city school system. 

Ordinarily truancy would seem like the merest 
incident in a school system, but these authors 
have revealed it as one of the great problems of 
statesmanship as well as of education, as an 
economical as well as a sociological problem. 

It is a third of a century since the state of 
Illinois adopted the principle of compulsory edu- 
cation, and even now its enforcement is far from 
efficient in country districts or in city streets. 

It will surprise many, as it did us, that the 
Supreme Court has never passed upon the right 
of the state to take a child from its parents for 
delinquency, and that the state authorities are the 
ones who hesitate to carry this question to the 
higher courts, apparently for fear that the 
decision may be with the parents. | It will also 
surprise many that it is planned ultimately to re- 
quire parents to pay for the support of the delin- 
quent child while in a parental home ; at least this 
phase of the question is up for discussion. 


} -Attendance in the Chic Schools.” A Study 
of the yr oa the Compulsory Education and Child Labor 
Legislation of iilinois. By Edith Abbott, Ph. D., and Sophonmisba P. 


i 
Breckinridge, Ph. D., 
Chicago Press. 
Weight 1 pound 11 ounces. 


University of Chicago. C o: The 
Cloth. 470 pages. Price, $2 00 net. 
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As otie reads this book he is constantly im: 
pressed and oppressed by the fact that so little 
is really settled as to the interpretation of the 
multitude of laws and exceptions; these difficul- 
ties of interpretation are much greater in many 
rural communities than in cities. 

The revelation made by this study, which is 
sure to be famous, is nowhere greater than in the 
study of two elementary schools in widely sep- 
arated sections of Chicago, one for fifteen school 
days in December, and the other for thirteen 
school days in February. In the two schools 
3,192 children were enrolled. Of these 239 under 
seven years, 1,095 from seven to fourteen, and 
112 above fourteen, or a total of 1,446 (45 per 
cent.) were absent at least one-half day. Of the 
children of compulsory school age 44 per cent. 
were absent at least one-half day. This does not 
note the number of times nor the number of 
half-days any child was absent. 

Practically one-half of the children were ab- 
sent at least one-half day. 

In other and more extended studies of from 
sixteen to twenty-four weeks, it was demonstrated 
that boys are more afflicted with truancy than 
girls, but this is not likely to surprise any teacher. 

Another elaborate study shows that truancy 
in Chicago is largely a problem with foreign-born 
families, and that some nationalities present a 
much more serious problem than others. 

We think we must have said enough to con- 
vince any reader that this book should be in 
every library—public, educational, or private— 
which is liable to be resorted to for educational 
information. 

Not only should credit be given these women 
for their remarkable study, but none the less to 
the Russell Sage Foundation which financed the 
whole study. 


BABY WEEK AND CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


It is cause for rejoicing that the United States 
Department of Labor—Children’s Bureau—is 
undertaking to do an heroic and noble work for 
children without putting extra burdens upon the 
teachers. It deserves high commendation. It is 
probably due to the fact that the head of the 
Children’s Bureau is a woman, and has some ap- 
preciation of the tragedy of putting more work 
continually upon the teachers. 

Nebraska is planning the earliest Baby Weeks 
of 1917. California and Massachusetts and a few 
communities in Pennsylvania will also hold Baby 
Weeks in advarce of the general date. But in 
most of the 502 communities from which the 
Children’s Bureau has already heard, Baby Week 
will be celebrated the first week in May. 

In Nebraska and a few other states the State 
Baby-Week committees are suggesting that local 
campaigns be held during different weeks in dif- 
ferent districts so that circuits may be arranged 
for speakers and exhibit material. Where such a 
plan is carried out, the state celebration will 
probably last after May 6. State-wide plans 
for Baby Week are already under way in at least 
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thirty-four states, representing every section of 
the country. Several state committees have 
selected some one phase of infant-welfare work 
for special emphasis in this year’s campaign. In 
the state of Washington, for example, many com- 
munities ate testing the completeness of their 
birth records in advance of Baby Week. The im- 
portance of complete records is to ibe emphasized 
also in Illinois, in Lowa, in New Hampshire, and 
in Ohio. The Delaware campaign is to be de- 
voted to the prevention of infantile paralysis. 
North Dakota calls attention to the needs of 
children under school age. Kansas, which held 
the record among all the states for the largest 
number of local Baby Weeks in 1916, is emphasiz- 
ing three needs in this year’s plans: Complete 
birth registration throughout the state; instruc- 
tion of mothers in the principles of baby care; 
and better understanding of the care that ex- 
pectant mothers ought to have. The Children’s 
Bureau has a bulletin on the planning and carry- 
ing out of Baby-Week Campaigns and other 
material of assistance to local committees, which 
it is glad to send upon request. 
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CONSERVATION AND CONSTRUCTION 


Charles G. Plumer, M. D., of Salt Lake City, 
is one of the noblest friends of nature through 
human nature whom we know. His slogan is 
“Conservation and construction to replace 
waste and destruction.” 

Was there ever a better slogan for Boy Scouts 
and other school boys? With him it is not mere 
words. He is organizing Boy Scouts and other 
boys into his “John Burroughs Nature Study 
Association of Utah.” 

This Burroughs Association under Dr. 
Plumer’s leadership has established bird reser- 
vations all over Utah. These bird reservations 
are sacred haunts of all birds. There is no 
shooting there. There are birdhouses in abun- 
dance and members of the Burroughs Associa- 
tion see to it that whenever nature jeopardizes 
the food of the birds these bird lovers take the 
place of nature. 

While in Salt Lake City recently we saw a 
letter written to Dr. Plumer by Charles P. Shaff- 
ner, editor of Liberty Bell Bird Club, Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, the best informed special- 
ist on activities to save the birds of the United 
States, in which he says that Utah is the head 
of the States at the present time in bird conser- 
vation, 

All church grounds and parks in Utah are offi- 
cially consecrated as bird reservations, all pub- 
lic school grounds of Utah are set apart in the 
same way and all state grounds, parks and reser- 
vations are also designated as bird reservations. 

There are hundreds of square miles in Utah 
now devoted to the preservation of the birds, 
through the devout, patriotic, brilliant leader- 
ship of Charles G. Plumer, M. D., who makes 
this his diversion while practicing his profession. 
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TOO MANY REFORMS 

Because of our heroic attitude on “Duplication 
Nightmare” and kindred follies we are asked to 
take a hand in the fifty-seven other varieties of 
ge: which we must respectfully decline to 

It would be highly amusing to see the list of 
things we are urged to champion; and the in- 
tensity of zeal of their advocates, if it could be 
described, would be tragic. Everyone thinks his 
pet reform is the biggest of any. 

Just now there are a lot of really big public 
educational questions that one is tempted to 
take a hand in defensively or offensively, but 
there are too many of them. 

Low spots are more seductive than “High 
Spots” are winsome, but we are trying mighty 
hard to boost people up to the “High Spots” in- 
stead of pushing them into the low spots. Many 
a man has lost his life looking down into an 
abyss; no one ever fell over a mountain peak 
while he was looking up to it aspiringly. 

It is safer to grasp drowning men one at a time. 
Indeed, he must be an expert swimmer who risks 


' himself in the grip of one drowning man. 
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THE VISUAL METHOD 

Be you big man or little man, city man or 
country man, send a postal card to Professor 
P. G. Holden, Harvester Building, Chicago, for 
a forty-eight page pamphlet on “The Visual 
Method of Instruction.” We cannot understand 
how anyone can fail to be interested in this much 
illustrated report of what is being done with the 
International Harvester Company’s charts and 
slides. These charts “take the guess out of 
teaching, summarize facts, inspire confidence, 
sustain interest and give purpose to learning.” 

If Professor Holden does nothing else for ed- 
ucation he is teaching officials how to make lit- 
erature attractive. 


A SELMA IDEA 


Superintendent A. F. Harman, Selma, Ala- 
bama, has a refreshing way of interesting par- 
ents. He occasionally sends a circular letter to 
the parents of every pupil in the high school. 
We give the significant paragraphs in one of 
these invitations :— 

“You are cordially invited to a conference 
with teachers of the high school Wednesday 
afternoon of this week at 4 o’clock. The con- 
ference will begin promptly at 4 o’clock and 
will close promptly at 5 o’clock. No money- 
making scheme of any sort will be considered, 
it being the wish of the faculty to discuss with 
patrons ways and means of improving the 
school. 

“Members of the faculty will try to answer 
all impersonal questions that may be asked. 
Parents will be given an opportunity to submit 
written questions, signed or unsigned as they 
may prefer. Parents, who so desire, may inter- 
view teachers privately after 5 o’clock.” 
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If this will not bring important results, what 
can? 
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PLAYGROUND DIRECTORS 


Grade teachers are finding their first good op- 
portunity for vacation earnings in the call for 
playground directors. This is cause for rejoic- 
ing. The grade teacher has been nagged unmer- 
cifully and with the least possible encouragement 
for growing. 

She has been made to feel keenly her need of 
summer-school study, of professional reading, all 
of which have meant investment of time, energy 
and money, and all the reason given her for this 
investment has been “keeping up with the pro- 
cession.” 

Now there are opportunities for playground 
and school garden leadership and this opportu- 
nity should be less exclusive. College students 
should not be allowed to crowd them out. No 
one should be considered when there are avail- 
able well prepared grade teachers. This should 
be their privilege first of all. 


PROGRESS OF PUPILS 


Superintendent James H. Harris and H. W. 
Anderson, Director of Research, Dubuque, have 
made a study of pupils in the elementary schools 
of the city. 

This study revealed the following facts :— 

22% of the girls are slow in progress, and 30% 
of the boys; 15% of the girls are both slow and 
over-age, and 20% of the boys; 17% of all pupils 
are both slow and over-age. This is a smaller 
per cent. than found in the same group in Cleve- 
land or Rochester, N. Y. Some schools in the 
city show a much larger proportion of boys in the 
slow and over-age group than girls. This group 
varies from 13% to 31.5% in the elementary 
schools of the city. 


ALEY’S DIPLOMA 

The following recently appeared in a Maine 
paper :— 

“Bob Aley entered Valparaiso University 
thirty-five years ago without any money. By 
working in stables, shining shoes and doing other 
odd jobs he managed to put himself through a 
college course, but could not raise three dollars 
for his diploma. But a few days ago he sent a 
check for it, and it was mailed to President Rob- 
ert J. Aley of the University of Maine.” 

It has the earmarks of truth. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
1796—1917. 

We are using in this issue an editorial from the 
New York Times, February 22, 1917, under the 
heading, “Worth Recalling Today.” We hope 
it will be carefully read and remembered every 
day until world peace is secured. 

It is too much to ask that it prevent all people 
from repeating the idiocy of 1796, before and 
after, but it is not too much to hope that it will 
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help some of us to remember how easy it is to be 
idiotic under the impulse of folly. 


AMERICANIZING A RUSSIAN QUICKLY 


Margaret Milton, a fourteen-year-old fresh- 
man in the Sedalia, Missouri, High School, who 
came to this country in May, 1912, from Russia, 
her native country, has won the prize for the 
best essay on “The Harm of Liquor” in a state- 
wide contest conducted by the Missouri 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. The es- 
Say was written last year when Miss Milton was 
a pupil in the eighth grade of one of the Sedalia 
public schools. This essay was awarded the 
prize in a contest of the local W. C. T. U. last 
year and when the state organization opened a 
similar contest her essay was entered. Mar- 
garet was merely a Russian girl of ten when she 
began to learn English in the 
schools. 


Missouri public 
In three years she wrote the essay 
which has won two prizes, one of which was in 
state-wide competition. 
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COLLEGE CHAMPIONS 1916 


Harvard is champion in baseball, hockey and 
tennis; Yale in swimming; Princeton in gymnas- 
tics, shooting and golf; Columbia in chess; Cor- 
nell in track, cross-country and wrestling; Pitts- 
burgh in football; Pennsylvania in basket-ball and 
soccer; Syracuse in rowing; the navy in fencing. 


President A. Ross Hill, University of Missouri, 
has the sympathy of the profession in the report 
of the Legislative committee. To be sure he 
makes their report look ridiculous, but we fear 
that will do him harm. Some one has said that 
it is perfectly safe to call a man a liar, but nothing 
is so dangerous as to prove it. 


No section of the United States has as much 
charming personality as has the Pacific North- 
west, and its weather is at its best in July. 


From 1901 to 1916 Columbia received in cash 
donations $25,913,705 or $2,500,000 a year. Last 
year Teachers College received $574,467. 


The enrollment in the schools of Virginia in- 
creased as much in the last three years as in 
the previous twenty-one years. 

North Adams, Massachusetts, has had the 
same man for chairman of its board of educa- 
tion for forty-one years. Next! 


Missouri will provide for traveling expenses 
and clerical help for county superintendents. This 
has high significance. 


American Institute of Instruction, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston, June 29 to 
July 3, inclusive. 


Missouri is to have a Frances E. Willard. Day 
in all public schools. 


Portland will not boost the price of anything 
in July. 


N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14, 
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GRAND CANYON AND GREAT FALLS OF THE YEL 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


LOWSTONE, 


DR. MILLSPAUGH’S RESIGNATION 
The following letter speaks for itself :— 


January 15, 1917. 
To the Board of Trustees, Los Angeles State Normal 

School :— 

In March, 1904, you tendered me the position of presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles State Normal School. I ac- 
cepted your proposal and on July 1, 1904, assumed the 
active duties of the office. At that time the enrollment of 
students was 471; the number of graduates for the year, 
96. During the years that have intervened the growth of 
the school has been marked. Its enrollment of students 
for the last school year was 1,782, and the students grad- 
uating during the year, 762. 

When I became its president, the school occupied a 
building located on a five-acre lot and capable gf accom- 
tnodating some 800 students. The institution now occu- 
pies ten modern buildings situated on a tract of twenty- 
five acres. It is safe to say that few, if any, normal 
school plants in the United States are superior to our 
own in size, excellence of buildings, and adaptation to 
the educational needs of the community and state. 

Such development as the school has experienced in 
point of size and material growth has, I think, been 
equaled in enlargement and improvement of its work 
in all lines of appropriate endeavor. Several new de- 
partments have been added, and the work of each de- 
partment has been extended and improved until at the 
present time it seems not unwarranted by facts to say 
that the Los Angeles State Normal School easily ranks 
among the leading institutions of its kind in the country. 

What I have just briefly mentioned has been made pos- 
sible, I need hardly say, by your own yenerous and en- 
lightened co-operation and by the faithful endeavors of 
a highly competent faculty and other associate workers— 
a group of earnest people whose efforts have never been 
neutralized by internal dissensions or discordant factions. 

But the time has come, I am convinced, when still more 
marked advancement should be made—when, in brief, 
the institution should enlarge its functions and assume 
the responsibilities of a college for teachers, an institution 
the scope of whose work should include the preparation 
of teachers for every branch of educational effort in 
which the state is engaged. Any program less compre- 
hensive than this would mean failure on the part of the 


institution to measure up to its responsibilities and to 
rightful public expectations. 

In the light of such considerations, and in view of the 
somewhat uncertain condition of my health, the present 
seems to me the appropriate time to ask to be relieved 
of the heavy duties and increasing responsibilities of the 
president of the school. With great reluctance, but with 
the growing feeling that such is my duty, I therefore 
respectfully tender to you my resignation as president of 
the Los Angeles State Normal School, to take effect at 
such time in the near future as may seem to you best. 

With boundless devotion to the school with which I 
have been so long connected, with sincerest love for the 
faculty with whom I have worked so happily, and with 
gratitude to you who by your uniform courtesy and willing 
co-operation have made my life work here so pleasant 
and have rendered possible whatever measure of success 
has been achieved. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) JESSE F. MILLSPAUGH. 

The following statement indicates the action 
of the board of trustees in relation to the 
matter :— 

In accepting the resignation of President Jesse F. 
Millspaugh, heretofore tendered -and held in abeyance 
at request of the board, the board of trustees of the Los 
Angeles State Normal School desires to express and re- 
cord its profound appreciation of his valuable services as 
active head of the school during more than twelve years. 

It was a clear duty, as well as a pleasant privilege, to 
give the name of Millspaugh Hall to the central struc- 
ture in our new group of buildings when they were dedi- 
cated three years ago, and we rejoice that this perpetual 
memorial will testify to future friends and patrons of the 
school of that high and fine spirit of unselfish devotion 
which we, through personal experience, know how to es- 
teem and appreciate. 

Of far greater value than any monument of brick and 
stone, however, is the memorial of character and in- 
fluence that Dr. Millspaugh has wrought into the lives 
of men and women who, under his edifying guidance, 
have been built into a bulwark of consecrated service to 
the state. 

We are entirely unwilling to lose from the school the 
exemplary personality of Dr. Millspaugh and the value 
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of his highly trained ability. While yielding to the neces- 
sity of relieving him from too onerous administrative 
burdens, we have at the same time created the office of 
president emeritus, and hereby respectfully request him 
to accept it. Attached to that office will be certain duties 
essential to the welfare of the school, to the discharge of 
which he is more competent than any other man we know, 
to say nothing of his counsel and support to his successor. 

In rendering him the tribute implied in the creation 
and offer of this position, we assure him that in our judg- 
ment we are also furthering the interests of the school 
that for so long a time has commanded his supreme 
devotion, and for this reason therefore we venture to 
cherish the hope that our association with him in the edu- 
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cational work of the state may long remain unbroken 
and a source of that grateful satisfaction uniformly 
derived from association with him in the past. 
Although Dr. Millspaugh’s resignation was 
tendered in January, it was not made public until 


Dr. E. C. Moore telegraphed his acceptance of 
the presidency on March 2. ; 


Of Dr. Moore’s eminent fitness for the place 
we have already spoken in the issue of March 22. 
Dr. Moore has no superior in personality, educa- 
tion and experience for such a position, and no 


one could be as appropriately enthroned in such 
a position in Los Angeles. 


A THRIFT LESSON IN PENNSYLVANIA 


[Editorial Leader, Philadelphia North American.] 


For several years some few of our thoughtful 
leaders have been urging us to thrift. Throughout 
the world— and justly—we have been known as 
the most wasteful of nations. With a surplus of 
natural resources—until recently—we have neg- 
lected an unusual opportunity to fortify ourselves 
against the needs of the future. 

Placidly basking in the reflection of past years 
of superabundance, we never have seemed to ap- 
preciate this first of present needs. Now, with 
population vastly increased and increasing at a 
rapid rate and with per acre production of crops 
making inconsiderable gains; with money spent 
for foibles and luxuries aggregating larger sums 
than thus employed heretofore and unexampled 
expansion in every line of spending, we are, in 
spots, beginning to sense this need. 

Fortunately, the work of thrift-culture is being 
started just where it will do most good—among 
the children. And one of the most effective moves 
yet made in this direction originated within the 
borders of our own state last February. 

It was a campaign for thrift among country 
boys and girls, set going by a county farm agent 
and a school superintendent whose efforts were 
backed by farsighted business men. 

Mercer is the county; McBride, the agent, and 
McConnell, the superintendent. 

Mercer stands high among the farming counties 
of Pennsylvania; and through the sane guidance 
of the men named, her farm children have gained 
an enviable reputation for corn and potato raising, 
stock-feeding, sewing and cooking. 

Within the last three years more than 1,000 of 
her boys and girls under eighteen have actively 
taken part in important work of this sort. In 1914 
a twelve-year-old Mercer girl was the champion 
corn grower of the state, and last fall young Mer- 
rill Tait of Mercer County won the sweepstakes 
in dairy cattle judging at the national dairy ex- 
hibition in Springfield, Mass. 

To McBride and McConnell and some others 
who know that without thrift there can ‘be no such 
a thing as genuine success, it seemed a logical con- 


clusion that boys and girls who ean carry out such 


profitable enterprises should be interested in sav- 
ing their earnings. 

It was decided to select a typical group of coun- 
try school children for the experiment, and on a 
certain day early in the year a group of farm and 
business leaders went out to the Albin school in 
Findley township and talked over the matter with 
the girls and boys. 

The occasion was regarded as one of importance. 
Parents from seven of the eleven families repre- 
sented in the school were present. When those 
who wanted to start savings accounts were asked 
to raise their hands, just one hand remained un- 
raised. 

The boys and girls told of many ways they had 
earned or were planning to earn money. A gray- 
haired man made a convincing talk on the subject 
of saving and said he’d start his two nieces. A 
solid-looking farmer said the real value of the plan 
lay in the fact that a child never could appreciate 
the value of money—and of labor—until some- 
thing had been personally earned. Throughout 
the session there was much real enthusiasm, and 
on the following Tuesday the entire school 
journeyed to Grove City to begin its experiment 
in economics! 

The country is not the only place where children 
can earn money, though we know it is the best 
place for them on every score. There are plenty 
of opportunities in town and city for boys and 
girls to make something through their own work, 
and every child ought to be encouraged to do so, 
without regard for the financial condition of the 
family. 

After having earned the first small sum, each 
child should start a savings account. The money 
that may thus be set aside is not so much to be con- 
sidered as the habit formed. Yet, in many in- 
stances, the sum of these savings, deposited little 
by little through many years, has been the corner- 
stone of happy homes and_ well-reared families 
and even of massive fortunes. 

It is not so much for its fortune-growing possi- 
bilities that we commend the Mercer County plan 
to parents and children everywhere, but because of 
jts value as a fertilizer of thrift-sense, 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Woodbridge N. Ferris, ex-Governor of Michi- 
gan, is one of the school men of the nation 
whom it has been our privilege to know person- 
aily for many years. He was born in a log cabin 
near Spencer, N. Y., January 6, 1853. While 


still in his teens he taught a rural scliool in his 
in 


native state. He studied for a time the 
Owego Normal School, in the medi- 
cal school of the University of Michi- 
gan, in an Illinois business college, 
and in the Rock River University of 
Illinois. He was superintendent of 
Pittsfield, Illinois, 1879 to 1884. Fors 
third of a century he has been pro- 
prietor of the Ferris Industrial 
School, Big Rapids, Michigan, whose 
success is universally recognized. 

He has been twice elected governor 
of his state though of the minority 
party, and from first to last he made 
no personal or political mistake even 
from the standpoint of the opposing 
party. He was always heroic 
grappling with public questions. He was sane, 
fair, and non-partisan as an official. The profes- 
sion is proud of his record and his friends are 
honored by his friendship. 


Alonzo Meserve, principal emeritus of Bow- 
doin School, Boston, had one chapter in his life 
which will be interesting to those who knew him 
only as a teacher, church man and _ public- 
spirited citizen. The memorial reference of the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club made this 
memorandum :— 


in WOODBRIDGE N. FERRIS. Normal School, from which he grad- 


“He learned the shoemaker’s trade in his 
father’s shop while a pupil in the public schools 
of the town. When the Civil War broke out he 
presented himself for enlistment but was too 
young to be enrolled. He returned to the shop; 
but, for the next four years, determined on get- 
ting an education, he attended the high school in 
the forenoons, working at his trade 
and studying in the afternoons and 
evenings. Having received his 
school diploma he continued in the 
shop making army shoes, but during 
the following winter he taught a 
school in Alna, Maine. He gained val- 
uable experience there and saved a 
little money. He divided the money 
with his father and continued to work 
at the bench till he was offered an op- 
portunity to teach as a substitute in 
Hingham. Returning, he went on 
with his work till Ins savings war- 
ranted his entering the Bridgewater 


uated in January, 1868.” / 


Hon. Henry R. Pattengill 
Moderator is recognized as one of Lansing’s 
leading citizens. One demonstration of this is 
the fact that he originated the Open Forum for 
that city along the Ford Hall plan and 1,000 per- 
sons gather weekly to sing from “Pat’s Pick” 
for half an hour, listen to some prominent 
speaker for an hour and then plug all sorts of 
questions at the speaker for another half-hour. 
No other man, not even George Coleman, could 
guide such an affair better than he does. 


of the Michigan 
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IN A CHILD’S GARDEN 


BY ALICE SUMNER VARNEY 


Place—It is supposed to be a garden. Several boys 
and girls take part. Each boy or girl carries the flower 
named and implement mentioned, and displays or uses 
them freely. 

First Boy (carries sunflower on tall stalk)— 

The flowers in my garden 
Are very straight and tall. 
The sunflower is one of them, 
And overtops them all, 


First Girl 
flowers)— 
-My garden has for flowers 
The pansy of delight. 
To see them all in blossom 
Is such a pretty sight. 


(carries pansies, plant in bloom or 


Second Boy— 
There are growing in my garden 
Daisies from far and wide. 
I have the fairest garden 
In all the country side. 


Third Boy— 
Bright tulips grace my garden, 
They straight from Holland came, 


And are of many colors, 
Each one of which I name. 
Second Girl— 
Pretty blue forget-me-nots 
In all my garden grow. 
They are very dear indeed, 
And look so nice, you know. 


Third Girl— 
Primroses in my garden show 
How flowers give delight. 
Could you see them you would say, 
“Oh, what a lovely sight!” 


Fourth Girl— 
Rare pinks of many colors, 
Of every shade and hue, 
Are growing in my garden. 
Shall I grow one for you? 


Fourth Boy— 
Violets of blue are growing 
Within my garden fair, 
I find it such a pleasure 
To give them of my care. 
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Fifth Girl— 
Sweet roses are the flowers 
That I like best to grow, 
And many in my garden 
Their pretty petals show. 
Fifth Boy— 
Such very stately asters 
You in the fall will find 
A-blooming in my garden; 
I plant. most every kind. 
Sixth Boy— 
My garden is a wild one, 
From wood, and field, and dell. 
I have brought so many things 
Of all I cannot tell. 
Sixth Girl— 
Daffodils and hyacinths 
Are the flowers I love best, 
And they quite crowd my garden, 
Though ’t is with others blest. 
At request of the teacher the school will sing or recite 
the following :— 
All (sing)— 
In the earth asleep 
A little seed lay, 
Heard the rain calling, 
“Come, come out and play.” 
Felt the warm sunbeams 
That knocked at his door, 
Heard the birds calling, 
“*Tis springtime once more.” 


“Oh, what shall I do?” 
: The little seed said. 
“I’m tucked in so tight ’ 
I can’t leave my bed.” 
But he tried and tried, 
And soon through the ground 
His way he had made, 
And was looking around. 


“Here's the first violet!” 
Cried Johnny to Bess, 
And there it was, surely, 
She had to confess. 
Then the little seed knew 
Just what had been done 
By himself, the earth, 
The rain and the sun. 
First Boy (comes with spade in hand)— 
To make a garden first you dig 
With shovel or with spade. 
Take off your coat, and pitch right in, 
Nor be of work afraid. 
(Takes off coat and digs vigorously.) 
Second Boy (comes with hoe in hand)— 
To keep a garden at its best 
You have to use a hoe, 
And if you don’t get busy soon 
The weeds alone will grow. 
(Shows how hoeing should be done.) 
First Girl (two others accompany her)— 
A hoe can’t get quite all the weeds, 
So if you'd keep them down, 
Go this way, on your hands and knees, 
And pull them from the ground. 
(Girls show how close weeding is done, getting down 
on hands and knees.) 
Second Girl (she comes in with rake in hand)— 
To have a garden always clean 
A rake won’t come amiss, 
And when it’s time to use it you 
Should go about like this. 
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(Shows how to rake properly.) 
Third Girl (comes with watering pot)— 
A garden water often needs, 
And when no rain has come 
You must, with watering pot in hand, 
Go out and give it some. 
All the School (boys and girls with tools marching 
away)— 
If you'd have your garden fine 
You must work it every day, 
You must tend it all the time, 
Keeping tares and weeds away. 


EXPERT SCHOOL ACCOUNTING 


Continued from page 377. 
principal and sent to the superintendent’s office 
and the duplicate being filed at the school. A 
different color of paper is used to avoid con- 
fusion where there is more than one kind of 
school in the same building. 

As far as possible all calculations (additions, 
percentages, etc.) are omitted from the reports. 
since these are taken care of more accurately 
by machinery. Also every possible check for 
accuracy is made an essential part of the report. 
Thus it is necessary to “prove the register” in 
order to give the attendance statistics and it is 
necessary to present one permit to the principal 
for each pupil reported in Oakland or state en- 
rollment. 

On the reverse side of the monthly report 
forms are printed all of the blanks which the 
teacher is regularly called upon to fill out at the 
end of each term. 

Formerly, it was necessary for the principal 
not only to handle the cumbersome reports of 
the teachers but to copy them at least twice 
onto large consolidation sheets, and to not only 
check all of the teachers’ computations but to 
compute sums, averages and percentages for the 
school. He also had to change all of his reports 
and notify the superintendent’s office every time 
an error was discovered in any teacher’s report. 
At the end of the year each principal made an 
annual report from the copies in his office, with 
the result which must necessarily follow when 
so many people do so much copying, namely, 
that the city annual reports and monthly reports 
never agreed and no one knew which was cor- 
rect. 

Under the new system the principal is still 
responsible for the accuracy of the teachers’ 
work, but is freed from the arithmetical calcu- 
lations and the necessity of copying and recopy- 
ing reports for the school. All of this work is 
done for him by machinery, and at the end of 
the year he makes up the reports required by law 
from statements sent to him from the superin- 
tendent’s office. In this case his errors in copy- 
ing or calculation have no effect upon the re- 
ports for the city as a whole. 

A further advantage of the new forms is that 
they can be checked in a few minutes and can 
be mailed to the office for less than one dollar 
per month for the entire city. This makes it 
possible to receive all reports within two or three 
days after the close of the month without re- 
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quiring the principal to make a special trip to 
the office or to await his convenience before 
bringing in his reports. 

While the new system has increased ‘quite 
materially the efficiency of the superintendent’s 
office, the cost has not been increased at all. The 


director of reference and research costs the de- 
partment $600 per annum less than last year, a 
saving of more than twice the cost of the elec- 
trical tabulating system despite the fact that the 
cost of the other clerical force of the superin- 
tendent’s office has also been reduced by $600. 


CLEARING HOUSE FOR OPINIONS 


[On this page we allow much latitude to correspondents. 


We admit nothing that can possibly be construed as 


opposed to better salaries, to pensions or to tenure of office. We do not admit that there is anything to discuss on 
either of these topics. Personalities are not allowed, and when we think a subject is threadbare we reserve the 


right to return a manuscript.] 


ANOTHER VIEW 


Dear Mr. Winship:— 

Recently I read the articles by Miss Keppie in your 
Journal and must frankly say I think the little lady’s 
ideas as expressed therein are extremely misleading to 
the struggling country teacher who has not the time 
nor ability to make the hand work function but who is 
nevertheless eager to appropriate time-consuming de- 
vices and in so doing loses the proper balance between 
the ‘‘occupational’” work and the actual knowledge-get- 
ting activities of the school. I have observed the re- 
sults of Miss Keppie’s teaching and believe that her 
inspiring, idealistic theories, unfounded, as they are, by 
practical experience, are dangerous in their influence. 
Does it not seem that the country school, just now, 
needs most of all an adaptation of the course of study 
to the particular needs of the individual country child 
in such a way that he may use every minute of his 
precious time in the active pursuit of knowledge from 
the so-called “school subjects.” Some of these “fool 
subjects” are undoubtedly best taught through the me- 
dium of handwork, games, sand table, etc., and the 
children need a variety of such mediums for expression, 
but is it not a mistake to put such a conglomeration of 
undirected occupational devices into the hands of the 
inexperienced teacher (unfortunately too often synony- 
mous with country teacher) who, in nine cases out of 
ten, appropriates it for “busy work,” to the actual ex- 
clusion of work with a functional value? 

I have no doubt, however, that Miss Keppie is a good 
little minister, and God speed to her! 

Very truly yours, 
Lura Sawyer Oak. 


TEACHERS SHOULD BE CITIZENS 
[From the New York World.] 


“Every person appointed as a teacher in our schools 
should furnish proof of American citizenship,” writes 
the President to the New York Board of Superinten- 
dents. “I had always assumed that this was already 
the rule, and I am surprised tnat it has not been.” 

Most readers will share the surprise. Unique in all 
the world and in all time is the great task of the New 
York schools in Americanizing by the hundred thou- 
sand the children of aliens. Now we are told that many 
engaged in it are not themselves Americans, even to 
the extent of taking out “first papers”! 

In urging action upon the Board of Education the 
superintendents suggest that exceptions be made for the 
temporary appointment of exchange teachers. Perhaps 
teachers of modern languages need not always be citi- 


zens. Colleges may not wisely draw the line. But the 
ordinary teachers in common schools in the midst of 
our great alien population should be Americans. 

The rule proposed seems elastic enough. Every ap- 
pointee must declare belief in the principles of the con- 
stitution. If an alien, he should also declare his inten- 
tion, by becoming a citizen, to promote the good order 
and welfare of the United States. If there is any pos- 
sible objection to such a ruling, let it be heard. We 
can think of none. 


FROM PUBLIC SERVICE 


Of 205 places on the N. E. A. program of Kansas City 
123 are held by persons who in four years, 1913-1916, 
have not been on a program of summer or winter 
sessions, five being on K. C. program twice. 
Eighty-two are held by fifty-one persons who have been 
on one to eighteen previous programs, 1913-1916, for 
whom 
1 is on 6 K. C. programs 
5 are on 3 K. C. programs 
15 are on 2 K. C. programs 
For fifty-one K. C. speakers who have been on previous 
programs the total appearances for K. C. plus years 
1913 to 1916 summer and winter sessions are 270 
24 times for 1 6 times for 6 
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A similar tabulation of speakers by positions shows 
a striking demand for college professors, a much 
smaller demand for state superintendents, a strong 
demand for a very few city superintendents, and a 
negligible demand for the rank and file of superinten- 
dents. 


, 


On page 211 of the Journal of Education for Febru- 
ary 22, 1917, you say: “Only two cities in Massachu- 
setts have a larger percentage of the population in the 
public schools: Revere, 20.47 per cent; Medford, 18.75 
per cent.; Beverly, 18.26 per cent.” 

According to figures given in “Statistics of the Public 
Schools for the School Year 1915-16" Everett had a 
population of 37,718, and an average membership in the 
public schools of 7,169, giving a péecentage of 19+, 

Yours very truly, 
Fairfield Whitney, 
Superintendent of Everett, Mass. 
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BOOK TABLE 


‘PHILOSOPHY: An Autobiographical Fragment. By 
Henrie Waste. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. Cloth. Price, $1.25, net. 
One must see the book, must read into it in order to 

have any adequate guess as to what it is all about. It is a 

story, a love story. It is a treatise on philosophy as revealed 

in a study for a Doctorate of Philosophy in a German 

_ university, but it is the study of philosophy by a girl who 

is in love, or the story of a girl’s falling in love while 

studying philosophy. 

e are unprepared to make even a wholesome guess 
upon the merit of the book, which is liable to be very silly 
to the philosopher and very stupid to a love-sick girl. It 
may require a reader who, like the heroine, succeeds in 
being so silly in love as to give the study of philosophy 
a roseate tint, and so impressed with philosophy as to give 
love a neutral hue. , 

One thing is certain, this young woman, Henrie Waste, 
has tried to study philosophic thought as a means of 
clearing up the mystery of woman in a complication of 
circumstances in a heterogeneous social, civic, industrial, 
commercial, educational world. 


Of her success or failure we prefer to have the readers 
decide. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Edited by H. B. 
Walters, assistant keeper of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities in the British Museum. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, and Cambridge, Eng.: University 
Press. Cloth. Illustrated. 1,103 pages. Price, $6.50. 
Walters’ “Classical Dictionary” is a very rare refer- 

ence work, covering completely a field scantily covered 
heretofore. It is a valuable book, and the retail price 
of $6.50 is moderate. With this book the college stu- 
dent and every man who uses a reference library has 
‘before him authoritative information on the whole field 
of classical literature, the biography, geography and 
mythology, Greek and Roman antiquities. Such a com- 
pilation will supply a great deficiency in the classical 
equipment of nearly all colleges and universities. This 
‘book is arranged in the main according to_ Latin head- 
ings, but where a Greek word has no Latin equip- 
‘ment, or is practically unknown in Latin form, it ap- 
pears in its Greek form. There are 580 splendid illus- 
trations in the text, and the book is in every particu- 
lar carefully put together. It is not bulky and is just 
the sort of book one wants to keep handy for ready 
reference. 


NOTEBOOK OF MODERN LANGUAGES. Prepared 
by I. H.B. Spiers (William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia). Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Boards. 144 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

“The object of this notebook is to encourage and 
facilitate the taking down of notes from either class work 
or private reading in the various modern languages.” — 

The book is compact and of handy size, but contains 
abundant space for notes under the headings: Accents, 
Derivation, Gender, Grammar, Homonyms, Idioms, Mean- 
ings, Paronyms, Pronunciation, Proverbs, Similar Words, 
Spelling and Synonyms. The illustrations are given in 
French, but the headings are adapted to cover the same 
topics in the other languages as well. 


RUSSIAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 
Mark Sieff. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, 
$1.25. 

The author of this Russian manual has filled_a need 
which he himself felt in his teaching of English Commer- 
cial Literature. The Russian phraseology presenting 
greater difficulties than that of other languages of Europe, 
special attention has been given to the section treating of 
the Russian business letter. The restricted scope of the 


—or who use 
their Eyes 
constantly 

in Murineapplications. In the School Room Eyes are often 

rotated by Chalk Dust’ and Eye Strain induced by faulty systems of 
Lighting. Apply Murine to School Children's Eyes to Restore Normal 
Conditions. Murine does not smart —is soothing in its action. 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., Chicago, Sends Book of Eye Free 
on request. Your Druggist supplies you with Murine. 


book has made its chief aim the treatment of four staple 
groups of business letters: Correspondence concerning 
goods, payments, bills of exchange, etc., and shipping, ete, 
There are valuable appendices, indices, and thorough Eng- 
lish equivalents for all Russian words and phrases used, 


HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTING AND ECONOMICS. 
By William A. Sheaffer, Ph.B. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. With diagrams. Price, 65 cents. 

A brief but thorough outline of the clearest manner of 
keeping household accounts is found in this book, with 
chapters on saving bank accounts, on life, health and 
accident insurance, as well as legal principles of com- 
mon use. No previous knowledge of accounting is neces- 
sary and the book is useful to housekeepers as well as 
school boys and girls and to clubs and societies. Every 
school where domestic science is taught needs it and 
homes where properly kept accounts furnish a history of 


expenditures which aids future planning, and is a direct 
saving of money. 


JUST STORIES. By Annie Klingen-Smith, Gary, In- 
diana. Illustrated by Dorothy Dulin. Chicago: A, 
Flanagan Company. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 
This Gary contribution to school literature is as genuinely 

interesting for teachers and children as it is unique. 

The stories were printed by the pupils of the Gary 
schools and used in primary reading classes. They have 
reappeared on the playground, in sand, in dramatic form, 
and upon the lips of small successors of the ancient bards. 
Heard at shack doors on summer evenings by one pausing 
in the twilight, they have seemed to justify the continued 
existence of “just stories,” for which the children clamor. 
We give the titles of the thirty-two “just stories”: “The 
Pancake,” “Blackie’s Picnic,” “The Seven Goslings,” “The 
Father of the Family,” “The White Cat,” “Singing,” “Little 
Wee Duck,” “Titty Mouse and Tatty Mouse,” “Brother 
Rabbit and Brother Goat,” “A Day,” “The Long Leather 
Bag,” “Peter Rabbit,” “Mary’s Lamb,” “Beauty and the 
Beast,” “Half-Chick,” “Hop-o’-My-Thumb,” “A Swallow- 
tail Butterfly,” “Thistle Seed,” “Billy Beg and His Bull,” 
‘A Thought,” “Benjy in Beastland,” “The Naughty Little 
Mouse,” “The Workman King,” “Three Little Kittens,” 
“The Polite Family,” “Pandora,” “An Indian Legend,” 
“The Goose That Laid the Golden Egg,” “The Magpie’s 


Nest,” “Daisies,” “The Little Red ‘Hen,” “The Wind 
Flower.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Art-Music Readers” (Books I and II). By Rip- 
ley and Schneider. Chicago: Atkinson, Mentzer & Co. 

“The High School.” By F. W. Smith. Price, $2.00.— 
“Jesus-Teacher.” By F. W. Smith. Price, 50c. New 
York: Sturgis & Walton Company. 

“Hugo’s Russian Grammar Simplified.” Price, $1.20. 
New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

“An den Ufern des Rheins.” Edited by P. S. Allen.— 
“German Poems for Memorizing.” Edited by O. Burk- 
hard.—“Deutscnes Lesebuch.” By P. Scherer. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Latin Sentence Connection.” By C. W. Mendell. Price, 
$1.50. New Haven: Yale University Press. 

“Truancy and Non-Attendance in the Chicago Schools.” 
By E. Abbott and S. Breckenridge. Price, $2.00. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pri 

rice, 


“Story of My Life and Work.” By G. F. Wright. 
Price, 35c. 
Springfield, Illinois: Illinois State Register. 
By E. R. A. Seligman. Price, $2.50.—‘‘Longmans’ English 
panv 
“Little Folks in Busy-Land.” By Ada Van Stone Har- 


$2.90. Bibliotheca Sacra Company. 

“The Community Chorus” (Song Book). 

“The Principles of Apprentice Training.” By Fleming 
pnd Pearce. Price, $1.20.—‘Principles of Economics.” 
Lessons” (Fifth Year and Sixth Year). By G. J. Smith. 
Price, 2% each. New York: Longmans, Green & Com- 
riz and ©. T. Waldo. Price, $1.25. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons 


“Studies in Democracy.” By J. H. Gulliver. Price, 
$1.00. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Community Centre Activities.” By C. A. Perry. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation. 


“Southey’s Life of Nelson.” “Lowell's Earlier Essays.” 
*“Macmillxn's Pocket Classics.” Price, each.—‘‘Span- 
ish Peader of South American History.” Edited by E. 
W. Supple. Price, $1.00-—“‘How Man Makes Markets.” 
Rv W. R. Werthner. Price. 40c—“Oceania.” By J, F. 
Chamberlain. Price, 55c—‘“Sir Walter Raleigh: ‘The 
Shepherd of the Ocean.’” Edited by F. C, Hersey. Price, 
——“Enelish Titerature.” By T. Rankin. Price, 
$1.20. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


For emergency positions this 


spring and for regular openings 


in the fall. September calls are 


now coming in. 


Send for Blank at Once 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element through 
Action, Rhythm, and Sound. Superior to any other series of rimary 
readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary Content, 
and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable either as Basal or —— 


mentary. The Teacher’s Manual provides daily lessons, worked out 
in detail for the guidance of the teacher. ° 


Primer . 32c. Third Reader . 50e 
First Reader ° 38e. Thought Reader , 32e 
Second Reader . 44c. Manual 50c 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS 


By ISAAC PRICE, New York City Public Schools 


A new and valuable aid in the os of English to foreigners 
which aims to develop the conversational powers at the same time 
that the more formal art of :eading is taught. 


45c 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A practical and thoroughly graded course, completely illustrated, for 


teachers’ and pupils’ use. sue paper patterns accompany Books 
II and III, free. 


Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers Cole 
lege, Columbia University 


A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, eliminating the 
copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time and eye-strain. 
Suitable for use with any text-book. 

Nos. 1, 2,3,4,5 
Pupil’s Edition 10c each Teacher’s Edition 15c each 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
393-399 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY 


the general public. 


stitutes a permanent exhibit. 


tors and students of education. 


appointment. 


Department of Information 


The Bureau of Educational Experiments 


announces the opening of its Department of Information at 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and solicits interest and co-operation in its work of assembling first hand 
data, reports and other material relative to current school experiments. 

The Department proposes to make information of this kind easily available to 
teachers, workers in educational, and civic and philanthropic organizations, and to 


To this end a reading room with a special library of professional books, periodi- 
cals, bulletins and reports is maintained, in addition to the service offered by the 
Secretary’s office, and special exhibits will be assembled from time to time. 

The exhibit of psychological tests displayed at Columbia University during the 
recent meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science con- 
Additional material of this kind will be gladly re- 
ceived, as it is proposed to make the collection as complete as possible. 

The Bureau is able to offer the facilities of its Department of Information with- 
out charge, and it is hoped all material assembled miay be freely used by educa- 


The reading room is open daily from 9 to 6 o’clock, and on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings from 8 to 10. Special conferences with the Secretary may be arranged by 


Address communications to 


JEAN LEE HUNT, Secretary 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Give Your Free Text Books the Extra Reinforcement 


OF THE 


Holden Book Covers 


AND THEY WILL 


GIVE YOUR TAXPAYERS TWICE AS LONG SERVICE 


Be old-fashioned—do as 


Holden Self-Binders, “T’’ Binders and Transparent Paper 
(Broken Backs) 


(Loose Leaves) 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


our grandparents did—-make 
INSTANT Repairs to any damage occurring to the insides 
of the books (A Stitch in Time Saves Nine) with the 


(Torn Leaves) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local ‘interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


APRIL. 


4-7: Pacific Division of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. A. L. Barrows, 
University of California, Berke- 
ley, secretary. 


5-7: Southeast Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Fort Madison. C. W. 
Cruikshank, Mt. Pleasant, presi- 
dent; Miss Bessie Bowles, 
Ottumwa, secretary. 


12-14: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Southwestern Division. 
East St. Louis. 


12-14: Louisiana Teachers’ Associa- 
ation, Alexandria. 


13-14: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Central Division. Bloom- 
ington. 

25-28: Kentucky Educationil Asso- 
ciation. Louisville. 


28: Southern New Hampshire 
School Men’s Club, Keene. Philip 


Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 Month 
All teachers should try the United 

States Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the en- 
tire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. B220, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions ob- 
tainable and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


H. Kimball, headmaster 
boro, N. H., High School, 
tary 


30-May 1: Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges. James Millikin University, 
Decatur, IIl. 


Peter- 
secre- 


MAY. 


4-5: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois. 
DeKalb. 


JUNE 


2: Conference on Classical Studies. 
Princeton University, Princeton, 
N 


6-13: National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. William T. Cross, 315 Ply- 


mouth Court, Chicago, secretary. 


JULY. 


7-14: National Education Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. Durand 
W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
secretary, 


SEPTEMBER. 


10-15: State 
Syracuse, N. 


OCTOBER. 


12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Ashley T. Conrad, Superior, pres- 
ident; Miss Agnes E. Bury, vice- 
president; Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
secretary; R. A. Quick, treasurer. 

29-31: Colorado Education Asso- 
ciation, Western Division, Grand 
Junction, Miss Agnes Young, 
Montrose, secretary. 

3l-November 2: Colorado Educa- 
tion Association, Southern Division, 


Fair Spelling Bee, 


Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 

NOVEMBER. 
1-3: Colorado Education Associa- 


tion, Eastern Division, Denver. 
James H. Kelley, Gunnison, presi- 
dent; H. B. Smith, Denver, sec- 
retary general association. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. M. Carter, Co- 
lumbia. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MAINE. 


PRESQUE ISLE. The Presque 
Isle-Chapman Supervisory Union of 
Aroostook County voted at its an- 
nual meeting held here to admit the 
adjoining town of W estfield to the 
district. This adds _ six schools, 
making the whole number now in 
the district forty-seven. W. O. 
Chase, who has been superintendent 
of the old district for the past six 
years, was unanimously elected su- 
perintendent of the new union at 
an annual salary of $2,200. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

MALDEN. general revision 
upward of the salary schedules in 
the Malden public schools has been 
made. It was voted that the maxi- 
mum salary of high school sub-mas- 
ters be raised from $1,500 to $1,600, 
of high school instructors from $900 
to $1,000, and of the grade teachers 
from $800 to $850. 

It was also voted to place schol- 
— designations, such as cum 
laude, etc., on the diplomas annually 
awarded to the graduates of the high 
school. Sewing, cooking and milli- 
nery were made a part of the cur- 
riculum of the evening schools, and 
a recreation survey was authorized. 

BOSTON. That there be no sex 
discrimination in appointments to 
administrative positions in the Bos- 


THE PALMER METHOD | 


EMBODIES THE RIGHT MECHANICS AND PEDA- 
GOGY OF PRACTICAL HANDWRITING 


The PALMER METHOD has become the 
standard throughout America, because it pro- 
duces satisfactory results. St. Paul, Minn., in- 
stalled the Palmer Method in her schools last 
September It had already “made good” in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
scores of other large cities. The Palmer Method 
has proved to be as feasible in rural schools as 
in city schools. 

Ask us forthe special literature on the subject. 

Our regular $10 Normal Course by Correspondence 
FREE to teachers whose pupils are supplied with in- 
dividual copies of our textbooks. Write us for full 
information. Excellent supplies at reasonable prices, 

THE PALMER METHOD $s self-teaching 
MANUAL, single copy, 25 cents prepaid. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 

30 Irving Place, N.Y. Palmer Bidg., Cedar Rapids, la, 

120 Boylston Street, Widener Building, 

Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa: 
32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


A large assortment of Library Books, School ° 
Text-Books of merit, 
Books, Medical Books and Pedagogical Books. 


Write for circulars and prices. Correspondence solicited. 


Standard Reference 


ROO 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


ton School System is the request 
made of the School Committee by 
the Masters’ Assistants’ Club. In a 
letter to the committee the club 
asks “that appointments shall be 
made on the fair and equitable basis 
of qualification, experience and value 
of service rendered. 

“For the sake of justice we ask 
you to take a stand against the mo- 
nopoly of administrative positions 
in the school system of Boston b 
men, and to appoint women to suc 
administrative positions in the 
schools as are now held by women 
in other large cities of the United 
States.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The faculty of 
Brown University has voted to give 
university credit to the 325 members 
of the Brown battalion for intensive 
military training, providing this 
training be taken in addition to reg- 
ular classroom work. It voted also 
to give credit to those who complete 
work at Plattsburgh during the sum- 
mer of 1917, or who are called away 
from couege by enlistment. The 
Athletic Association is requested, in 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


W HEN looking for a thoroughly trained, ex- 
perienced teacher of Physical Education, 
write the Vocational Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, N:w Haven, Conn. 


case war be declared, to cancel, with 
the consent of the other colleges, all 
intercollegiate athletic contests for 
the remainder of the college year. 

For several weeks 325 students 
and some members of the faculty 
have been drilling in eight platoons 
under the direction of United States 
Army and National Guard officers, 
and attending lectures on various 
phases of army organization and 
military science. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


NEW YORK. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. Nine leading 
colleges for women in America ex- 
pressed their loyalty when resolu- 
tions of support, suitably engrossed, 
were delivered to President Wood- 
row Wilson by his daughters, Miss 
Margaret Wilson and Mrs. Francis 
B. Sayre, both graduates of Goucher 
College. The resolutions tender the 
loyal service of the institutions rep- 
resented. 


STATES, 


They are signed by President 
Henry N. MacCracken, Vassar; 
President Marion L. Burton, Smith; 
President Ellen F. Pendleton, 
Wellesley; President M. Carey 
Thomas, Bryn Mawr; President 
Mary F. Woolley, Mt. Holyoke; 
President William M. Guth, 
Goucher; President Le Baron R. 
Briggs, Radcliffe; Dean Virginia 


Gildersleeve, Barnard; Dean Lida 
F. King, Women’s College of Brown 
University. 

NEW YORK CITY. J. Herbert 
Low, of the Manual Training High 
School, has been nominated for 
principal of Erasmus Hall High 
School, Brooklyn, to succeed the 
late Dr. Walter B. Gunnison. 

Horace Mann Snyder, principal of 
Public School No, 122, was nomi- 
nated principal of the Manual Train- 
ing High School, to succeed the late 
Dr. Charles D. Larkins. 


NEW JERSEY. 
FRANKLIN. The Board of Ed- 
ucation of Franklin Borough is solv- 
ing the problem of a place in which 
to live for their married teachers by 
erecting cottages on the spacious 


nervous energy. 


Dr. MARY R. MULLINER, Director, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL: FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


Prepares young women to become teachers of gymnastics and practitioners of manual therapy. 
Thorouzh and intensive work. Limited numbers. Practical training in teaching. Scientifie pro- 
gression in exercise. Social, esthetic and folk dancing. Hospital practice. Training in economy of 
Personal supervision and care. Athletic work in summer camp. Personalities 
studied, developing successful teachers Increasing demand for our graduates. Send for booklet. 


52 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 


Literary Readings 


lections from the best American 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| Pronouncing List 


Literature, and A Brief Essay 
/on English Metrics. 


Rand McNally & Compan 


New Trend in Teaching 
of Literature 


American 


by 
Leonidas Warren Payne, Jr., 


Ass zia‘e Professor of English 
in University of Texas 


For High Schools, Normal 
Schools, Academies 


Of the new school, American 
Literary Readings designedly 
strengthens American conscious- 
nessin the pupil. It also em- 
phasizes literature rather than 
the history of literature, but in- 
cludes sufficient critical appa- 
ratus, study suggestions, and 
thought questions to enable the 
Student to understand and enjoy 
his excursion into the field of 
broader reading. 


The book embodies a wide 
variety of types—the best se- 


authors, complete classics wher- 
ever possible — beginning with | 
Irving and closing with authors of 
the present day. Purely literary 
in tone, these readings comprise 
both prose and poetry chosen 
with due consideration for the 
students’ interests and profit. In 
the former class, the short story 
is prominent, and the latter — 
epic, lyric, and satiric verse are 
all represented. 


The notes and biographies 
have unusual interest. 
The book concludes with a 
of Proper 
Names, An Outline of American 


Illustrated with twenty three 
portraits, one map, and one 
ground plan. 


Price $1.40 


Chicago New York 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON: 
2A PARK ST, 


Chicago, Ill,, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bid. 


THE WAY| THE TEACHERS’ 
eHICAGO 


PROMPT - RELIABLE - EFFICIENT 


AGENCY 


POSITION! ALBERT F. PROBST, Ph. M., Mgr., 205 N. W. University Building 


THE 


McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


_A Successful School and College Bureau 


J. F. McCullough Geo. T. Palmer 


Gives discriminating service to em- 
ployers needing teachers and to 
teachers seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 


grounds near their new school build- 
ing. These cottages, four in num- 
ber, are now nearing completion and 
will soon be occupied. The cottages 
are complete. On the first floor is 
a reception or living room, a dining 
room, a_ kitchen with stationary 
range, hot and cold water, a pantry 
and a den. On the second floor are 
three bedrooms, spacious clothes 
closets, a linen closet and a bath- 
room. A cellar is under the whole 
cottage. They are heated with steam 
and lighted with electricity. A spa- 
cious porch runs the full front of 
each. 

They cost $3,000 each complete, 
and rent for $17 per month. 

This solves the problem for the 
married teachers, but for those who 
are not the problem is unsolved. 
This will be solved in the future, 
very probably, by the erection of a 
dormitory, the lower floor of which 
will be used for the cooking and 
sewing department of the household 
arts course. 

PRINCETON. Under the aus- 
pices of the classical and archzolog- 
ical departments of the university, a 
conference on classical studies in lib- 
eral education will be at 
Princeton on Saturday, June 2. The 
addresses at the conference are to 
be given by eminent speakers, who, 
while favorable to classical studies, 
represent fields of interest outside 
of the classics. The purpose of the 
conference is not only to emphasize 
the importance of classical studies 
as an essential element in the best 
liberal education along with mathe- 
matics, science, history, economics, 

hilosophy and modern literature, 
but also to show its practical value. 

A book is also being prepared 
which will include opinions of em- 
inent men, here and abroad, in favor 
of these studies—men in the various 
fields of professional, business, sci- 
entific and literary activity and in 
public life. The book will also in- 
clude reliable statistics bearing on 
the question. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


WASHINGTON. Students at 
Washington and Jefferson College 
who enlist in the army, navy or 
other branch of the government 
service in event of war, will receive 
full college credit for the time spent 


in the service of their country, ac- 
cording to announcement made by 
President F. W. Hinitt. 

PITTSBURGH. Seven hundred 
students at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology have organized a per- 
manent military training association. 
It is proposed to mobilize one bat- 
talion without delay and organize an- 
other one later. The services of 
both will be offered to the United 
States government if war is de- 
clared, 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

EVANSTON. Every teacher of 
the city on February 25 received a 
check for $50, with a copy of the 
following resolutions:— 

Whereas, the unusual conditions 
existing during the present year 
have raised in the minds of the 
Board of Education the question of 
the extent to which these conditions 
have affected the cost of living of 
the teachers in the Evanston 
schools, and 

Whereas, the investigation of this 
question by Superintendent Farmer 
in co-operation with the teachers 
has revealed that the cost of living 
has considerably increased in many 
particulars over previous years—so 
much so, in fact, as to constitute a 
real emergency; be it therefore 

Resolved, that an additional com- 
pensation of $50 to help meet this 
emergency be paid immediately to 
each regular teacher of District 75 
whose salary is $1,000 or less per 
year, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is necessary for the board to make 
a temporary loan to provide the 
funds for such payment. Further 
be it 

Resolved, that this action is taken 
not only to relieve to some extent 
the anxiety which has been caused 
by this emergency, and which inev- 
itably must affect the teacher’s effi- 
ciency, but also by way of recogni- 
tion and appreciation of the good 
and efficient work which is being 
done by the teachers. 


NEBRASKA. 


CLAY CENTRE. County Su- 
perintendent Mabel Kirk _ has 
aroused all the boys and girls in all 
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rural schools to intense activity in 
all sorts of club work, and many of 
them receive certificates of achieve- 
ment, and several won prizes in 
poultry clubs and in pig club. All 
are loyal club workers. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN. Aberdeen is very 
proud of. her reputation as a 
city of boosters and her splendid 
volume of business, but above all of 
her school system. Henry C. John- 
son, the retiring superintendent of 
schools, has spent the past eight 
years in building up this model ed- 
ucational plant. Mr. Johnson has 
just resigned the Aberdeen superin- 
tendency to take up a more difficult 
task at Ogden, Utah. 

Mr. Johnson is quick to select the 
worth-while movements in educa- 
tion. He inaugurated the system of 
supervised study in the Aberdeem 
High School. This has worked out 
wonderfully well. He has _ intro- 
duced school and home gardens, 
school nurse, medical inspection, vo- 
cational study in the grades, and a 
night school for foreigners. In this 
latter enterprise Mr. Johnson 
worked with the Northern Normal 
and Industrial School, the state 
school furnishing teachers for the 
night classes. 

To succeed Mr. Johnson the Ab- 
erdeen Board of Education has 
elected Joseph T. Glenn, superinten- 
dent at Milbank, South Dakota, and 
former principal of the Aberdeen 
High School under Mr. Johnson. 


OHIO. 


MASSILLON. Dr. S. vl 
Schmucker of West Chester, Penn., 
gave six lectures on Evolution be- 
fore the teachers, senior class and 
patrons of the schools last month. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. If the plans 
of the Educational Code Commission 
are carried out, there will be enacted 
by the present session of the legis- 
lature the most significant educa- 
tional legislation in the history of 
Utah. 

The plan that is being proposed to 
the legislature provides for the ad- 
ministrative control of all the public 
schools of the state by a single board 
which shai appoint a commissioner 
of education (who will take the place 
of the present Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, but, under the 
board, will exercise larger super- 
visory power), and also the president 
of the University, the president of 
the Agricultural College, the super- 
intendent of the Industrial School 
and the superintendent of the School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, and all 
such other state educational officers 
as are or may be needed under the 
revised administration. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 24 in. by 3% in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 366. 


tled to something, and the increased 
cost of freight will be figured into 
the cost of commodities before they 
reach the consumer. 


THE “VIRGIN ISLANDS.” 


At any other time but the pres- 
ent the formal taking over by the 
United States of the Danish West 
Indies, rechristened the “Virgin 
Islands,” would have attracted wide 
public interest. When the purchase 
of these islands was first broached, 
a number of vears ago, Denmark 


would have parted with them for 
$3,000,000, But some mysterious in- 
fluence, velieved at the time and 


since to have been of German ori- 
gin, Jed one branch of the Danish 
Parliament to reject the treaty. The 
present purchase price is $25,000,000. 
The tiny islands have an area of 
only 138 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of less than 30,000, but, strat- 
egetically, they are of an import- 
ance to justify their purchase, even 
at the present price, for, if they were 
in the hands of Germany or any 
other hostile Power, they would at- 
ford a naval base which would men- 
ace our whole Atlantic coast, and 
would directly threaten the Panama 
Canal. For the present, Rear Ad- 
miral Oliver will be the governor of 
the islands, with St. Thomas as the 
seat of government. 


> 


The Review cf Reviews. 


The Russian Revolution claims 
nuch space in the April Review of 
Reviews. The frontispiece is a por- 
trait of Paul Milyukoff, Russia’s 
brilliant new foreign minister; there 
is a full editorial discussion of the 
underlying causes of the uprising 
and of its bearing on America’s re- 
lation to the war; Mr. Simonds in his 
monthly article on the war treats of 
the military aspects of the Russian 
overturn; finally the personalities 
that have come to the front in the 
Liberal movement graphically 
sketched by Isaac Don Levine, him- 
self a native Russian. Apropos of 
the British imperial conference at 
London, the Hon. P. T. McGrath, 
of Newfoundland, contributes a dis- 
cussion of colonial problems vital 
to Britain; writing on “What May 


Happen in the Pacific,’ Harry 
Douglas defines Australia’s attitude 
towards Japan and the United 
States, while the issues, real and 


supposed, between Japan and Amer- 
ica, are outlined by Professor Pay- 
son J. Treat of Stanford Univer- 
sity. Dr. George E. Vincent de- 
scribes the provision made by a 
Minnesota community for the hous- 
ing of country school teachers; 
George F. Worts writes on “The 
Sugar Boom in Cuba,” and the pros 
and cons of “Compulsory Health 
Insurance” are set forth by Thomas 
H. Simpson. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


(EXCEPT BOOKS) 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Write for catalog. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
AGENCIES school boards think and~bavé good to think, for 
ul eanuisance. An Agency run by an j sible 
manager is As Agency that makes chiefly from 
nisance. ency that deals only most of th is 
with information of vacancies and guesses ARE A that pays acne to Bn it Shout 
of orst kind. Now what are the remedies 


e nuisances—to cry down all nd em pt 
no Agency teachers? No, that is impossible, for 95 of 

achers are registered in Agencies. The remedy is to ap to @& Agency that is 
not a nuisance, that is known to bé man TTT. 


gently. School boards who have dealt with = call NUISANCE 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


om 


OUR BOOKLE 


| “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


with new chapters, suggestive 
vis. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1885 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Western Office : SpokANE, WASHINGTON. Used as text in 


Free to any address 


Schools of Education and Normal Scho 


7G Fifth Avenue 
2 New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private sem 
Advises parents about schools. way 0. PRATT, Mer 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY imfteduces to Colleges 

end FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals 
Governesses, for every department of i 

to parents. Call on or address nstruction; recommends good Schools 


recommends t@&chers ard bas filled } un- 
dreds of high grade positicns (1p to 
$5,000) with €X€sijent teachers. Estab- 

ed 1889. N© charge to empl yers, 


Mrs. M. Pa YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
none for regi®teation. if you need a 


wherea teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union 8Q%re. New York 


with good generai education wante 

PECIALISTS High, and Normal ent work in 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to te ~ ollege: in Penn- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to 90 fo" SOS appro ed tys- 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. 4 month. Fo: further 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies 


A. 800T, 
CO., P10) ri 
442 Building, Boston 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


superior people. e@ recommend only relia can 

to school officials. lidates. Services free 

CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Ave 


Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and flew Terk, ¥. 


504-505 KIT) BLOING, Denver, Colorado 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


n j 
Twenty-three years successful service in behalf of teachers 5 Ga. 
We operate in all Western States and place candidates from all gi. or the U a 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies, : e United § tates, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teschers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


AGENCY 


Long Distance*Telephone. 
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April 5, 1917 


Spring is hére again, and with it nature’s music. 


Ready for a Bird Lesson with the Victrola, Wittenberg, Wis + 


Are your pipils cultivating a knowledge of bird life through the use of 


The Victor and Victor Records? 


There are fecords of wird songs, given by real birds and by famous nature singers. 
identify the native birds iby hearing their songs repeated by Kellogg and Gorst. 
1 Record Library ready for use during the Spring months: 


be in your Sch2° 


64161 igb«ingale 
Song 

{ a Nightingale, No. 2 ; 
Song of * T (German, Drosse!) 


(Also called ‘‘Field Nightingale’) 


the Mocking Bird (Septimus Winner) 
12 in $i (Bird Voices by Charles Kellogg) Alma Gluck 
Flowe (Gustav Lange) 
45107 Charles Kellogg and Victor Orchestra 
10 in.$1.00 | Polist Dance, No. 1 (Scharwenka) 
on Charles Kellogg and Victor Orchestra 
Liebesfreud (Old Vienna 
Waltz) (Kreisler) 
Charles Kellogg 
45093 and Victor Orchestra 
10 in.$1.00 )} Pas des Amphores (Air de 
Ballet. No. 2) (Chami- 
nade) Charles Kellogg 
and Victor Orchestra 
Birds of 
Gavotte olfs) 
Guido Gialdini 
Spring Voices (Johann 
Strauss) Guido Gialdini 
Spring Song ( Mendels- 
sohn) (Orchestra with 
Bird Calls) Charles Gorst 
The Robin’s Return (Le- 
ander Fisher) (Orches- 
tra with Bird Calls) 
Charles Gorst 


18019 
10 in. 75¢ 


further information write to the 


Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play any of the above selections 
for you and supply you with Victor Educational Literature. For 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor 


Children may learn to 
These Victor Records should 


[Songs of Our Native Birds—No. 1 (Cat-bird; stormy 
petrel; cardinal redbird; Jenny or house wren; loon; 
red wing blackbird; bobolink; California mountain 
quail, and general conversation of the birds of the 
marsh) Charles Kellogg 

Songs of Our Native Birds—No. 2 (Ring-dove; gold- 
finch (wild canary); wood pewee: blue jay; whip- 
poor-wi.l; mourning-dove; meadow lark; peabody 
bird (white-threated sparrow); cat-bird; wood or 
barn-owl; hoot-owl) Charles Kellogg 

Songs and Calls of Our Native Birds—No. 3 (Ameri- 
can robin; killdeer; blue jay; bluebird: wood-thrush; 

17735 yellow-billed cuckoo; mocking-bird) Charles Gorst 

10 in. 75¢4 Songs and Calls of Our Native Birds—No. 4 (Ken- 
tucky cardimal or redbird; oven-bird; red-eyed 
vireo; Baltimore oriole; mourning-dove; Western 
meadow lark) Charles Gorst 

The Mocking Bird (Winner) (Whistling Solo) 

13083 | Frank Haffort 

10 in. 75c |} Tout Passe Wa‘tz (Berger) (Whistling Solo) 

Guido Gialdini 
Narcissus (<thelbert Nevir) (Orchestra with Bird 
45085 Voices) Charles Kellogg 
10 in.$1.00 Serenade (Op. 15, No.1) (Moszkowski) 
harles Kellogg and Victor Orchestra 
64438 \Vsten als Prophet (Bird as Prophet) (From “Wald- 


55049 
12 in.$1.50 


10 in.$1.00 scenen’’—Op. 82, No.7) (Schumann) (Pianoforte 
— accompaniment by Percy B. Kahn) Mischa Elman 


Spring Song (Frithlingslied) (Oscar Weil) 
45064 Florence Hinkle 
(Benjamin-Spross) 
apitino) 


(Harp accom. 


10 in.$1.00 
Florence Hinkle 


paniment by Francis 
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